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There comes a point where, after all, the emperor may rely 
on his power to demand that he is clothed. And this is not 
only a function of power, it is also a function of relative 
probability, and a concession to the shortness of life. 

The unconscious notion that the emperor will be clothed is a 
very powerful notion to rely on. 

Wesley Liebeler 

Former Warren Commission Counsel 




Starting from the premise, based on the overwhelming preponderance of 
evidence, that John F. Kennedy’s death was the result of a conspiracy, an important 
question that presents itself is; why would the highly intelligent and sophisticated 
individuals who made up the Warren Commission’s membership and staff be willing to 
place their names on the no-conspiracy conclusions of the Warren Report? Why would 
they choose to leave as their permanent contribution to history, and as an important part 
of their personal and public legacy, their sponsorship and endorsement of the most 
massively fraudulent document ever foisted on the American people by its Government? 

Given the difficulties of attempting to enter the mind of another person, motives 
can only be inferred from actions and context. However, one element common to those 
involved is that they were all lawyers, a profession to which truth seeking is often 
irrelevant. The difference between the thrust-and-parry of advocacy argument — the 
common mode of lawerly discourse - and an objective pursuit and analysis of facts in 
search of truth, regardless of what that truth may be or to where it may lead, needs no 
further elaboration here. 

Despite self-serving statements to the contrary, it is evident from its own records 
that the Warren Commission did not act as a genuine fact-finder, but as a prosecutorial 
body, and a dishonest one at that. Lacking a serious investigative capability of its own, 
the commission accepted its basic information from the CIA and FBI, which had 
immediately named Oswald as the lone assassin, and then proceeded to ignore, suppress, 
and ridicule contrary information. * 

_ No doubt, among the individual members and staff, motives varied in kind and 
degree. In addition to career considerations, these certainly included questions of 
national security, public morale, preservation of confidence in governmental institutions; 
and at its most extreme, the prevention of nuclear war — the possibility of which was 
brought frighteningly close during the Cuban missile crisis barely one year earlier. 
Indeed, this possibility apparently weighed heavily in Earl Warren’s decision to yield to 
President Johnson’s pressure and agree to lead the Commission after having at first 
declined to serve. 

But despite the common front of public solidarity generally maintained in support 
of the official myth, there are indications that from the earliest stages a significant 
number of Warren Commission members and staff harbored serious doubts about the 
adequacy of its procedures and the validity of its conclusions. 

I wrote to Earl Warren on December 29, 1963, expressing my concerns as well as 
my confidence that the Commission under his leadership would seek and find the truth. 
My confidence soon proved to have been naively misplaced. The FBI continued to leak 
lone-assassin/no-conspiracy factoids to a largely unquestioning media, without effective 
restraint by the Warren Commission - despite some executive session rumblings of 
discontent. On December 9, 1963, the Commission reviewed the first formal report on 
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the assassination issued by the FBI. At the outset of the meeting, Warren set the tone by 
commenting, “Well, gentlemen, to be very frank about it, I have read the FBI report two 
or three times and I have not seen anything in there yet that has not been in the press.” 



Counsel Melvin Eisenberg wrote an internal memo on February 17, 1964, 
covering the first staff conference which Earl Warren held on January 20. He notes that 
Warren emphasized “...that the Commission had to determine the truth, whatever that 
might be.” But the same memo also states that President Johnson had told Warren that 
rumors were circulating “...attributing the assassination to a faction within the 
government wishing to see the Presidency assumed by President Johnson. Others [of 
foreign conspiracies] if not squelched could conceivably lead the country into a war 
which could cost forty million lives.” 

On November 24, J. Edgar Hoover spoke to Johnson aide Walter Jenkins, saying, 
“The thing I am concerned about, and so is [Dep. Atty. Gen. Nicholas D.] Katzenbach is 
having something issued so we can convince the public that Oswald is the real assassin. 
Mr. Katzenbach thinks that the President might appoint a Presidential Commission of 
three outstanding citizens to make a determination.” 



On November 25, Katzenbach wrote his famous memorandum to Johnson aide 
Bill Moyers emphasizing that “...the public must be satisfied that Oswald was the 
assassin... that he did not have confederates [and] that the evidence was such that he 
would have been convicted at trial.” 

It is clear that from its inception the actual role intended for the Warren 
Commission and the one it fulfilled was to avoid any possible negative consequences by 
refuting all ‘rumors’ of conspiracy and upholding iJie FBI’s lone-assassin story. A 
significant mamfestation of this was the internal dispute concerning the single-bullet 
theory, first propagated by Counsel Arlen Specter. While an objective assessment of the 
evidence made clear that (1) a single bullet did not strike both Connally and Kennedy, it 
was also clear that (2) it had to have done so for the lone-assassin theory to have even a 
minimum degree of viability. (Norman Redlich, special assistant to General Counsel Lee 
Rankin, said, “To say they were hit by separate bullets is synonymous with saying there 
were two assassins.”) Therefore, when three commissioners. Senator Richard Russell, 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, and Congressman Hale Boggs, expressed their lack of 
confidence in the single-bullet theory, Warren and Commissioner John McCloy stressed 
the vital importance of having a unanimous report; and when Russell initially balked at 
signing the report which said both men were hit by the same bullet, requesting instead a 
foomote indicating his dissent, Warren declined to include one.* 



Warren’s attitude is indicative of his conviction that anything less than unanimity 
would engender public skepticism of its as yet unannounced but virtually certain no- 
conspiracy conclusion. That public credibility and media acquiescence weighed heavily 
on his mind is demonstrated by Warren’s extraordinary suggestion, made during an 
executive session meeting on April 30, 1964, that the Commission involve the heads of 
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the two principal U.S news services. Associated Press and United Press International, in 
the investigation. 



* * * 



On May 14, 1964 Commission counsels Burt Griffin and Leon Hubert, charged with 
the Ruby investigation, sent a long memo to Chief Counsel Lee Rankin, detailing the 
areas they felt had not been adequately investigated. In it they said the Commission had 
not disproved that “Ruby killed Oswald at the suggestion of others.” Their 
recommendations were not seriously pursued, and Hubert eventually resigned. 

Years later Griffin told Washington correspondent Seth Kantor “They were in a 
different ballgame than we were. They thought ours was psychotic. They really thought 
ours was crazy and that we were incompetent.” Fifteen years after his service on the 
Warren Commission, the Report of the House Select Committee on Assassinations 
(HSCA) vindicated Griffin’s position on Ruby. In addition to finding that the 
assassination was the result of a conspiracy, it said Ruby had been involved with people 
motivated to kill the President. They found that vital aspects of the case had been glossed 
over by the Warren Commission, and that Ruby probably received assistance in gaining 
access to the jail basement where he shot Oswald. 

In 1977 Griffin told Anthony Summers and a BBC colleague, “I feel betrayed. I 
feel that the CIA lied to us, that we had an’ agency of the Government here which we 
were depending upon, that we expected to be truthftil with us, and to cooperate with us, 
and they didn’t do it. The CIA concealed from us the fact that they were involved in 
efforts to assassinate Castro, which could have been of extreme importance to us. 
Especially the fact that they were involved in working with the Mafia at that time. 
Griffin also made clear to Summers that his negative views applied also to the FBI s role, 
saying, “What is most disturbing to me is that two agencies of the government that were 
supposed to be loyal and faithful to us, deliberately mislead us.”* 

More that a decade earlier, Griffin had voiced doubts publicly. Late in July, 1966, 
during a radio program in which noted investigative journalist Fred Cook also 
participated, Griffin responded to the moderator’s question if he thought that Oswald had 
been connected with the FBI by saying no one was ever going to know. Pressed by Cook 
on this, Griffin said, “I am just stating a fact of life”, adding that, “if anyone from an 
important federal agency was involved, the record would have been so dioroughly 
covered up that no one would ever find out.” After the program was over Griffin asked 
to speak personally to Cook, and said, “I admire what you people are trying to do, but I 
have to tell you that you’re not going to get anywhere”, but that the critics were 
nevertheless performing a public service because if anything like this ever happene 
again “...it certainly never ought to be investigated in this way.” 
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Lee Rankin, a former U.S. Solicitor General, was Earl Warren’s second choice for 
Chief Counsel. His first choice was Warren Olney, who had been his deputy when he 
was District Attorney of Alameda County, California. But Olney, as an assistant U. S. 
Attorney General, once prosecuted a New York company that had been caught smuggling 
arms into pre-revolutidnary Cuba. The company was a CIA front, and the Agency urged 
him not to proceed. Olney, however, was not a member of the CIA’s old-boy network, 
and he refused their request. Former CIA Director Allen Dulles, informed by the Agency 
of Olney’s transgression, persuaded Warren to drop him, and the job went to Rankin 
instead. Rankin then selected a total of twenty-six individuals as assistant counsel and 
staff. His was the key position, the sole contact between the staff and the Commission 
members, and the overseer of the final report. 

In a September, 1965 interview Rankin told Edward Jay Epstein that although the 
investigation was to be “independent,” the Commission decided to rely on federal 
agencies to conduct its basic investigating, because it would have been impractical for the 
Commission to attempt to recruit its own investigative force. In a separate interview that 
same month Allen Dulles explained that independent investigators would cause needless 
friction in dealing with governmental agencies and would complicate the security 
problem. 

At an early Commission meeting, when confronted with the allegation that 
Oswald was a government informant, Rankin said: “We have a dirty rumor. . . and it must 
be wiped out insofar as it is possible to do so by this Commission.” But it was also 
Rankin who told the Commission, “They [the FBI] haven’t run out all the leads, but they 
are concluding that Oswald was the assassin... that there can’t be a conspiracy. Now that 
is not normal... Why are they so eager to make both of these conclusions?” On January 
22, 1964, he exploded in sarcastic anger against the Bureau’s insistence. He said, “They 
would like to have us fold up and quit. . . they found their man. There is nothing more to 
do. The Commission supports their conclusions, and we can go on home and that’s the 
end of it.” ‘ 

By June the Commission was becoming increasingly anxious to terminate the 
investigation and get the report out. Commissioner John McCloy said he was concerned 
with “ugly rumors” that were circulating in Europe, and he feared that delay in publishing 
the report would “cause them to spread like wildfire.” The Congressional members of 
the Commission felt it was necessary to release the report well before the November 
elections. Responding to this pressure from above, Rankin in turn transmitted it to the 
lawyers, pressing them to “close down their investigations and submit their chapters.” 

But Rankin’s most important on-the -record statements by far were not made 
until fourteen years later, and would not become available to public scrutiny until 
eighteen years after that. They are in House Select Committee on Assassinations 
(HSCA) document # 008815, dated May 31, 1978, which was ordered released by the 
Assassination Records Review Board (ARRB) on October 10, 1996. It is a memorandum 
of a phone call to Rankin from an HSCA attorney. In it Rankin is quoted as saying that 
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“our problem at the outset was having no investigative staff to call our own,” that he 
wanted one, but was overruled by higher authority. He stated that “hindsight makes it 
clear that both Hoover and the CIA were covering up a variety of items” from the 
Commission and from him personally. He commented that the destruction of the Hosty 
note [the note allegedly from Oswald to FBI agent James Hosty] was “...a crime 
committed by the FBI.. .which directly related to the assassin’s most important activities 
and motives during the final days” before the murder. He said that if the staff had known 
about it at the time they “...couldn’t have used the people involved in any further way... 
the FBI would have been regarded as a suspect in that instance, and that in turn would 
have affected everything.” 

Rankin then asked whether it was true that the CIA had been involved in using the 
Mafia to attempt to assassinate Castro. When told that the charges had been proven, 

Rankin replied, “Ah, yes. I’ve been very afraid that it was all true... I would find the plots 
with the Mafia — The Mafia being mixed up with the CIA and these Cubans - frightening. 

You’ve got to go after that.” He said that Helms’ role in the plots and his concealment of 
them from the Commission “would be just unconscionable.” When assured that the 
HSCA staff was continuing to investigate this area, Rankin said, “Good, good. That is 
critical...” and that the plots would have had “a yery direct bearing on the areas of 
conspiracy which we tried to pursue.” Rankin then asked, “Are you looking into the 
plots on the basis of whether they were covered up by the CLA because some of the very 
people involved in them could have been involved in the President’s assassination?” 

Assured that indeed they were pursuing that question, Rankin replied, “Good. Good. 

You have to look at it that way.” But when informed they were also looking into charges 
that Castro might have retaliated for the plots by having Kennedy killed, Rankin was 
incredulous and protested. “Where is any evidence of that? I think the other approach 
would be much more logical.” 

On the same day, the HSCA attorney also phoned Nicholas Katzenbach, who as 
Deputy Attorney General had played a key role in the Commission’s formation and early 
stages. In his November, 1963 memorandum to Johnson aide Bill Moyers, he stressed 
that “the public must be satisfied that Oswald was the assassin; that he did not have 
confederates who are still at large; and that the evidence is such that he would have been 
convicted at trial.” 

The day before. Hoover stated to Johnson aide Walter Jenkins, “The thing I am 
concerned about and so is Katzenbach, is having something issued so we can convince 
the public that Oswald is the real assassin. Mr. Katzenbach thinks that the President 
might appoint a Presidential Commission of three outstanding citizens to make a 
determination." 

Katzenbach and Solicitor General Archibald Cox met with Johnson’s close friend, « \ 

Abe Fortas. These three, with the assistance of Yale law professor Eugene Rostow, ^ / 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and columnist Joseph Alsop, convinced President Johnson (J- 
not to proceed with his plan for a Texas investigation, saying that it could be 
misinterpreted as an attempt to cover up the crimes of Johnson’s home state. The 
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decision was then made to appoint a national commission headed by men of 
unimpeachable integrity. On November 29, the same day that President Johnson 
announced his plans for the special commission, it was Katzenbach (along with 
Archibald Cox) who first visited Warren to ask him to serve as chairman. In the next few 
days Katzenbach and Fortas prepared a list of seven prominent men to serve on the new 
commission. Katzenbach was also present at the first executive session of the 
Commission on December 5, 1963. 



While he never wavered in publicly supporting the Warren Commission’s 
conclusions, Katzenbach — like Rankin — expressed very different sentiments to the 
HSCA in 1978. He said he hoped the Committee was “... going after the FBI and CIA on 
what they did with the Commission.” Told the HSCA was examining the agencies’ 
cooperation with the Commission, Katzenbach laughed, saying “Cooperation? I don’t 
think the term is applicable. It’s unbelievable sonie of the stuff they concealed from the 
Commission. Katzenbach immediately brought up the CIA-Mafia plots, saying “that 
was pretty incredible, concealing that.” He said “Dulles was obviously the CIA’s spy on 
the commission. They should have never gone for that.” Katzenbach then said that 
Hoover was impossible in those days. His real talent was running over people and 
covering up in the process.” He said he had great sympathy for the Commission itself 
and did not regret his role in creating it, but has a different impression of the investigation 
now in hindsight. 



* * * 

The views expressed in these HSCA documents by both Rankin and Katzenbach, 
now made public by order of the ARRB, are clearly of major historical importance to the 
case. Were it not for the almost four-decade track record of active and passive 
participation in the cover-up — indeed as its indispensable actors — one would expect the 
major media to show considerable interest in them. After all, here is former Warren 
Commission Chief Counsel Rankin expressing his belief that the murder of President 
Kennedy may have originated from within the CIA/Mafia anti-Castro nexus, and 
ridiculing the idea that it was instigated by Castro — one of the false scenarios long 
favored as a diversionary ploy by disinformation agents. And here is former Attorney 
General Katzenbach making allegations about the FBI and CIA which, by any reasonable 
standard, undermine the integrity of the Warren Commission’s operations and 
conclusions. 

The media, however, is deliberately unaware of these documents, though not 
entirely of the ARRB’s existence. To the very limited extent that they mentioned the 
Board s activities at all, they have characterized the hundreds of thousands of released 
documents many of which contradict the Commission’s conclusions — as in fact 
supportive of those conclusions. In this, their conduct has been fully consistent with their 
chosen role, but in shameful disregard of their historic duty. 
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Wesley Liebeler was recommended for Warren Commission service to Howard 
Widens, then acting as Chief Counsel Lee Rankin’s chief of staff, by the dean of 
University of Chicago Law School. In his 1965 interview with Edward. Jay Epstein, 
Liebeler, a former Wall Street lawyer, described himself as “definitely not 
establishment.” In a meeting with David Lifton on November 30,1965, little more then a 
year after the Warren Report was published, Liebeler commented on the #2 and #5 - man 
images in the Moorman photo; “There is an establishment in this country, let’s face 
it... you’ re never going to see Life and Time publishing photos like those...” 

Liebeler as junior counsel (along with Albert Jenner as senior counsel) was 
assigned by Widens to Area III, Oswald’s background. Their job was to explore 
Oswald’s life and to delineate factors which might have “caused him to aissassinate the 
President.” 

On July 20, 1964, Liebeler submitted his Chapter 7, on Oswald’s motives. Chief 
Counsel Lee Rankin and his special assistant Norman Redlich thought that it was “too 
psychological” and too sympathetic to Oswald. Staffer Alfred Goldberg was given the 
task of revising and re-writing portions of it. 

In his work on the Commission Liebeler sometimes appeared to play the role of 
devil’s advocate. When he wrote a memo to Rankin in which he differed with the 
Commission’s total rejection of Sylvia Odio’s story, Rankin responded by saying. At 
this stage we are supposed to be closing doors, not opening them.” In a conversation 
with Redlich, Liebeler criticized the Commission’s reliance on Helen Markham, the only 
witness who claimed to have seen Oswald shoot officer J.D. Tippett. Liebeler said he 
considered her testimony contradictory and worthless. Redlich replied, “tlie Commission 
wants to believe Mrs. Markham and that’s all there is to it.” (Joseph Ball, a Commission 
senior counsel, took Mrs. Markham’s testimony, as did Liebeler. During a debate with 
Mark Lane at Beverly Hills High School on the night of December 4, 1964, Ball 
described Mrs Markham as “an utter screwball.”) 

Faced with the problem of selecting from tens of thousands of pages of evidence 
without the counter argument of defense counsel, Redlich said the difficulty could be 
overcome by the “impartial selection of facts.” Liebeler replied, “I suggest, Norman, that 
you start to make an argxunent the minute you select a fact.” 

Chapter 4 of the report dealt with the evidence that, according to the Commission, 
identified Oswald as the assassin. Redlich had re-written the chapter after the original, 
written by Joseph Ball and David Belin, had been rejected by the re-ediit committee as 
“totally inadequate.” Liebeler read the galley proofs of Redlich’ s re-wnte on Septeml^r 
5, 1964, and did not like what he saw. He later said, “It read like a brief for the 

prosecution.” 

On that weekend he wrote a twenty-six-page memo which attacked the chapter 
point by point, and warned, “To put it bluntly, this sort of selection from the record could 
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seriously affect the integrity and credibility of the entire report/ Liebeler submitted his 
memo to Rankin on September 6. Rankin at first refused to accept it, saying, “No more 
memorandums! The report has to be published!” Liebeler, however,’ wa.s insistent, and 
Rankin finally read the memo, after which he summoned Redlich to Washin^on. 
According to Liebeler, Redlich indignantly disputed his criticisms, saying he had written 
the chapter exactly the way the Commission wanted it written. 

Liebeler criticized chapter 4’s attempt to minimize the difficulty of Oswald’s 
alleged feat of marksmanship. He said that the chapter glossed over evidence that 
Oswald was in fact a poor shot, and created a “fairy tale” that he was a good shot, and 
had actually accomplished and “easy shot” in his alleged killing of President Kennedy. 
Adding that the chapter s description was “simply dishonest,” he concluded his critique 
of that section by saying that, “This conclusion will never be accepted by critical persons 
anjnvay. Redlich responded, “the Commission judged it an easy shot, and I work for the 
Commission.” 




In his memo, Liebeler again ridiculed the value of Helen Markham’s testimony, 
saying that contrary to the impression in chapter 4, “...that some question might be raised 
when the public discovers that there was only one eyewitness [Markham] to the Tippett 
killing, i.e., one person who saw Oswald kill him... Mrs. Markham is nicely buried there, 
but I predict not for long.” Finally, Rankin rejected most of Liebeler’s criticisms, but did 
allow a few minor changes. 



In 1966, Liebeler, by then a law professor at UCLA, had a contract to write a 
book about the Warren Report. He asked David Lifton, then a UCLA graduate student in 
engineering, to participate in the project. He invited Lifton to attend the law class he 
taught on the Warren Report, to play devil’s advocate, and to extend that irole in a series 
of private meetings with him. In Best Evidence n 980V Lifton writes, “Liebeler’s attitude 
was; Prove to me we were wrong, and I’ll say so in my book.” 









,A ' Hix-^ctobguqfj hat ye ar, Lifton discovered the report by FBI agents Sibert and 

O Neill which said that when President Kennedy’s body arrived in the autopsy room at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, there had been “...surgery of the head area, namely, the top of 
the skull. Lifton quotes Liebeler”s reaction, “My God, David, do you realize what 
you ve found? You ve found new evidence!” Liebeler phoned Arlen Specter to tell him 
of Lifton s discovery. After the call, Lifton asked Liebeler for Specter”s reaction. 
Liebeler did not want to answer, but when Lifton persisted he blurted out, “Arlen hopes 
he gets through this with his balls intact.” 



The following week Liebeler asked Lifton to assist him in: preparing a 
memorandum to Chief Justice Warren, raising the Sibert-O’Neill report and setting forth 
questions concerning the autopsy x-rays and photos (which the Warren Commission had 
never examined, having relied instead on drawings prepared by the autopsy doctors.) 
The memo said, referring to the passage about head surgery in the FBI report: “It should 
be noted that no head surgery was performed at Parkland Hospital in tlie area of the 
President’s head.” Liebeler then said, “in assessing the probable reaction to the statement 
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concerning surgery in the President’s head area, it should be noted that neither the Sibert 
and O’Neill report nor the comment about head surgery is set fortl'i or discussed 
anywhere in the Report or twenty-six volumes of underlying evidence.” Liebeler added, 
“Attention was first drawn to the above statement by Mr. David Lifton of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Lifton is quite familiar with the Report and the underlying evidence. He has agreed 
not to focus public attention on this matter until an attempt has been made to effect a 
responsible analysis of the autopsy photographs and X-rays to determine whether or not 
the Sibert and O’Neill report is accurate.” Liebeler sent copies of his memo to all former 
Warren Commissioners, certain members of the staff. Assistant Attiamey General 
Ramsey Clark, and Burke Marshall, the Kennedy family attorney. 

In a letter dated December 1, 1966, Liebeler received a stinging rebuff from 
Rankin in which he said he was satisfied with the testimony of the autopsy doctors, and 
that “In the final analysis I think our report must stand or fall on the basis of what it 
contains.” 

So how does one assess Liebeler’ s role? Clearly he was very critical of a number 
of evidentiary matters relied on by the Commission to implicate Oswaild as the lone 
assassin. Was he the conscience of the Commission, or was he playing devil’s advocate? 
Or was he merely a clever script-doctor attempting to make more palatable the 
Commission’s conclusions which, even then, must have appeared to Liebeler as dubious 
at best? Or did he to some degree embody all three functions? Only Liebeler knows for 
sure what was in his mind. But whatever his private beliefs he has publicly remained one 
of the most adamant defenders of the Report, and was particularly vociferc»us in a number 
of TV appearances after the 1991 release of Oliver Stone’s “JFK.” 

Perhaps Liebeler’ s basic attitude was reflected in a conversation with Lifton some 
time after his November 1966 memo had been rejected by Rankin. Voicing skepticism of 
Lifton’s theory (of posthumous surgical alteration of President Kennediy’s wounds to 
appear consistent with the lone-assassin story) Liebeler’ s response may have significance 
well beyond the question of the theory’s validity. He said, “Well, I dion’t think that 
anybody will ever believe anything you say.” “Why not?” Lifton ajiked. Liebeler 
responded, “Because of the presumption that the emperor is clothed. .. because it’s 
relatively unbelievable. You know... there comes a point where, after all, the emperor 
may rely on his power to demand that he is clothed. And this is not only a function of 
power, it’s also a function of relative probability, and a concession to the shortness of 
life. .. the unconscious notion that the emperor will be clothed is a very powerful notion to 
rely on. . . ” 

The following year, at my request, Liebeler and I met privately in his UCLA 
office. I told him that the purpose of my visit was to try to persuade him ithat with public 
confidence in the Warren Report now shattered, it would be an honorable and responsible 
action on his part if he were to be the first former Warren Commission attorney to call 
publicly for a complete new investigation. I briefly went over with him a few evidentiary 
items including the pristine bullet (C.E.399), the single-bullet theory, and the Moorman 
#5 man. He made no attempt to refute the pro-conspiracy implications of this evidence. 
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Instead, after a lengthy silence during which he appeared to be carefully weighing my 
suggestion, he demurred, saying; Mr. Marcus, sometimes we get caught up in things that 
are bigger than we are.” 



* * * 
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Footnote # 1 



In executive session at the very first Warren Commission meeting, December 5, 
1963, Earl Warren said; “At the present time I do not feel that it would be necessary for 
us to have any staff of investigators. I am of the opinion that we should not conduct our 
hearings in public, that it is not necessary for us to bring witnesses before us... Having 
that view, I do not believe it is necessary for us to have the power of subpoena. I believe 
that the power of subpoena and holding public hearings would retard rather than help our 
investigation. And I already have evidence of the fact that there are a good many people 
who would like to be witnesses at such hearings if we should have them, some who have 
had visions that told them exactly what happened in this situation and others who believe 
they know of government conspiracies, etc., ramified greatly. And if we have public ' 
meetings and have witnesses in public, I feel quite sure that some of that type of 
witnesses will try to force themselves upon us and if we don’t use them in public they 
would claim that we had suppressed their evidence and taken only tliat which was 
agreeable to us. 



"I think most of that can be avoided if we do it through an investigative process 
and in doing so rely on our governmental agencies. If we cannot rely on them I couldn’t 
think of any investigators we can get to do it anyway. So I hope that we can hold our 
meetings and take any evidence or any statements that we want in camera, and eventually 
make our report without any great fanfare throughout the country. I thini: any report we 
would make would carry with it a great deal more influence done in that way than if we 
attempted to have any public hearings.” (Senator Richard Russell later led the majority 
of commissioners to reverse Warren’s annotmced intention not to subpoena witnesses.) 



N?' 




Footnote # 2 



In Inq uest (1966), p.l49, Edward Jay Epstein reports that Senator Cooper told ^ 

him, “I too objected to such a conclusion; there was no evidence to show both men were 
hit by the single bullet. Congressman Boggs said, “I had strong doubts about it,” adding 
that he felt the question was never resolved. Later, Senator Russell told a. researcher that 
no one man could have done the shooting. 

With public confidence in the Warren Report collapsing, Boggs and Russell 
voiced their reservations publicly. In 1966 Russell told the Austin Journal he was not 
fully satisfied with the Report, and had prepared dissents that led to revisions in the final 
version. One was an objection to original wording that said categorically that there had 
been no conspiracy involved. Russell was quoted as saying Chief Justice Warren 
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“...finally took that part out and re-wrote it himself [because] Warren was detenmned he 
was going to have a unanimous report.” The final version said “the Commission has 
found no evidence that either Lee Harvey Oswald or Jack Ruby was part of any 
conspiracy, domestic or foreign, to assassinate President Kennedy.” 

In a 1970 Washington Post article, Russell said he had come to believe that a 
criminal conspiracy had resulted in President Kennedy’s death. Russell Avorked with 
veteran assassination researcher Harold Weisberg in an effort to obtain Commission 
transcripts. In a court affidavit Weisberg stated; “Privately, Senator Russell told me that 
he was convinced that there were two areas in which the Warren Commission members 
had been deceived by Federal agencies responsible for investigating the assiissination of 
President Kennedy. These two areas were (1) Oswald’s background; and (2) the ballistic 
evidence.” 







Footnote # 3 



Author and investigative journalist Anthony Summers quotes Congressman Hale 
Boggs as saying, “Hoover lied his eyes out to the Commission, on Oswald, on Ruby, on 
their friends, the bullets, the gun, you name it...” In 1965, when experts confirmed the 
Senate Judiciary Committee’s suspicions that their offices had been bugged by the FBI, 
members of Congress held worried meetings in the Speaker’s office, but felt impotent to 
take action. The matter was not aired publicly until 1971 when Boggs, then House 
Majority Leader, claimed the FBI had been bugging Congressional phones. He accused 
Hoover of using “the tactics of the Soviet Union and Hitler’s Gestapo,” ajiid that “...it 
was way past time that [Hoover] no longer be Director.” Hoover denied the charge and 
circulated derogatory information on Boggs. The argument was quietly dropped. But 
years later, Boggs’ son Thomas Boggs, then a prominent Washington attorney, said his 
father had absolute proof of his charges — transcripts of bugged conversations given to 
him by Bureau officials with uneasy consciences. Moreover Boggs telephone company 
told him that his home phone had been tapped by the FBI. According to Thomas, during 
his father’s service on tJie Warren Commission, he felt pressured to follow the FBI s line 
on the assassination, and, said Thomas, “ felt personally intimidated by th (2 FBI s 
to see him. It was, you know, ‘we know this and that about you, and a lot of things cou 
come out in public about you’ ... My father tried not to let it affect his judgement. Hale 
Boggs died in a plane crash in Alaska in 1972. 
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Footnote # 4 

The HSCA declared in its 1979 report that “...the CIA-Mafia-Cuban plots had all 
the elements necessary for a successfiil assassination conspiracy — people, motive, and 
means— and the evidence indicated that the participants might well have considered 
using the resources at their disposal to increase their power and alleviate their problems 
by assassinating the President. Nevertheless, the Committee was ultimately frustrated in 
its attempt to determine details of those activities that might have led to the 
assassination — identification of participants, associations, timing of events, and so on...”. 



Footnote # 4A 

*Wesley Liebeler was a panelist at a discussion of the Warren Report at the 
Theatre of Ideas in New York City on September 30, 1966. 

Conceding that much of Epstein’s book was based on “my own personal files that 
I let him look at,” Liebeler explained; “He came up to my farm in Vermont and advised 
me that he had been given access to the files in the Archives. So I said. Tine, in that 
case, you can look at mine. I’m too busy to talk to you right now.’ He looked at my files 
[and] it later turned out that he hadn’t in fact been given access to the Coimmission's files, 
and so when his book came out about a year later, I discovered that I had in effect written 
a book for Mr. Epstein, or a very large part of it, or made substantial contributions to it. 
So I think, in a sense. I'm perhaps closer to the underpinnings of Epstein’s book than 
anybody else, [with the] possible exception of Mr. Epstein himself, who unfortunately 
isn’t here tonight He’s in England, selling his book.” 



Footnote # 5 



Despite the categorical certitude expressed in the FBI report that there was no 
conspiracy, there are indications that Hoover was privately less confident about its lone- 
assassin conclusions. Less than four hours after the shooting. Assistant Attorney General 
Norbert Schlei was astonished to hear Hoover declare himself “quite convinced they had 
found the right party. Yet, when briefing President Johnson the next day, November 23, 
he seemed far from certain. Jotting down Hoover’s remarks, Johnson wrote: “Evidence 
not strong. .. not strong enough to get conviction... ”. More than three years earlier, when 
Oswald was living in the Soviet Union ostensibly as an obscure defector. Hoover sent a 
memo to the State Department dated June 30, 1960. In it he warned “There is a 
possibility that an imposter is using Oswald’s birth certificate.” But externally Hoover 
was desperate to avert any suspicion that the Bureau had failed in any way. The 
following day, only two hours after Oswald had been permanently silenced by Ruby, 
Hoover was telling new White House aide Walter Jenkins, “The thing I am concerned 

about is having something issued so we can convince the public that Oswald is the real 
assassin.” 
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Nevertheless, after learning that Oswald’s name was not in the FBI’s voluminous ^ 
Security Index, Hoover immediately ordered an internal inquiry into the “investigative 
deficiencies in the Oswald case.” After reading the report he despaired that the findings 
have resulted in forever destroying the Bureau as the top level investigative 
organization.” Early in December he secretly censured seventeen FBI officials; and 
months after the assassination, in the privacy of his office. Hoover told a visitor that the 
case was “a mess, a lot of loose ends.” 



In 1988 two FBI veterans talked to Anthony Summers about their rushed 
investigation. Assistant Director Courtney Evans said, “Hoover’s obsession with speed 
made impossible demands on the field. I can’t help but feel that had he let the agents out V 
there do their work, let things take their normal investigative course, something other 
than the simple Oswald theory might have been developed. But Hoover's demand was 
'Do it fast! ’ That was not necessarily a prescription for getting the whole truth.” Agent 
Harry Whidbee was assigned to talk to people who had known Oswald in California 
during his Marine service. He told Summers “I remember it distinctly. It ivas a hurry-up 
job. Within three weeks a letter of general instruction came to the field divisions. We 
were effectively told ‘They’re only going to prove he was the guy who did it. There were 
no co-conspirators, and there no international conspiracy... ’ I had conducted a couple of* 
interviews, and those records were sent back again and were rewritten according to 
Washington requirements.” 



Hoover was close with oil millionaire Billy Byars. On the afternoon JFK was 
assassinated, the phone log for his office shows the only phone call he made, aside from 
those to Robert F. Kennedy and the head of the Secret Service, was to Byars. Each 
summer Hoover and Byars used adjoining bungalows as guests of their mutual friend, 
Te.xas oilman Clint Murchison, at his California hotel, Del Charro. They were there in 
the summer of 1964, as was Byars’ son, Billy, Jr., then a student. In a 1988 interview 
with Byars, Jr., (Sr. had since died) he told Anthony Summers that he had asked Hoover 
about the assassination; “I asked him, ‘Do you think Lee Harvey Oswald did it?’ And he 
stopped and looked at me for a long time. Then he said ‘If I told you what I really know, 
it would be very dangerous for the country. Our whole political system could be 
disrupted!” 

On April 23, 1976, the Senate’s Church Committee, which had been investigating 
government intelligence activities, issued its Final Report. Of the FBI’s performance in 
the JFK investigation it said, "The FBI conducted its investigation in an atmosphere of 
concern among senior Bureau officials that it would be criticized and its reputation 
tarnished. Rather than addressing its investigation to all significant circumstances, 
including all possibilities of conspiracy, the FBI investigation focused narrowly on Lee 
Harvey Oswald." 
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Still more evidence of Hoover’s attitude came to light recently as a result of 

hTIk 7 A^^^sination Records Re4w Board ( ARRB) Tlrese 

rT“ ^ in Mexico City to 

“d CubM Soviet consulates between September 28 and October I 1963 

™>« listened to two tapes after the 

assassination and said it was not Oswald. ^ 



^ second, a transcnpt of a phone call to President Johnson on November 23 
1963, Hoover informs him that it is not Oswald's voice on the tapes. A third document 
proves that Ae CIA did have these tapes, despite their subsequent sworn denials. In a 
to^, an FBI memo from subordinates discussing how to monitor CIA operations in the 

^ taken in. I can't forget the CIA 

withholing the French espionage activities in the USA nor the false story re Oswald's 
tnp to Mexico, only to mention two instances of their double-dealing." 
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Footnote # 6 



Nor did the FBI lack for representation on the Warren Commissioa Hoover used 
ssistant erector Cartha De Loach to meet secretly with two Commission members. 
Senator Richard Russell and Congressman Gerald Ford. Ford gave details of secret 
commission deliberations to DeLoach, who gave him a secure briefcase to carry 
documents. Former Assistant Director William Sullivan said that Ford was a member of 
the FBIs congressional stable"... 'our man' on the Warren Commission. It was to him 
that we looked to protect our interests and to keep us fully advised of any development 
that we would not like... and he did." (Sullivan was shot to death in 1977 in an apparent 
hunting accident, shortly before a scheduled appearance before the HSCA) 
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Ehrlichman’s lawyer (objecting during Watergate trial 
to comments by co-defendant Haldeman’s lawyer): 

Your Honor, I object! Aren't we trying to get at 
the truth here? 

John Wilson (Haldeman’s lawyer): 



We are not - we are trying a law case! 
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It has been said that the English and Americans are two peoples divided by a 
single language. Whatever truth this aphorism still holds at the end of the twentieth 
century, it is certainly true that it applies between lawyers and non-lawyers, the former 
often engaging in lawyer-speak and the latter in everyday commonly understood English. 

This misunderstanding — usually on the part of non-lawyers — arises from the fact 
that the two groups, while often using the same words, intend different meanings. 

Let's start with the word "guilty." Non-lawyer A, sitting in his living room, hears 
two people engaged in a heated argument on the sidewalk in front of his house. A looks 
out of his window and sees B aggressively pushing C, then sees him pull out a handgun 
and fire repeatedly at point-blank range into C's chest, killing him instantly. In A's mind 
there is no doubt that B has murdered C, and therefore A has no doubt that B is guilty ~ 
meaning that he did the deed just witnessed by A. 

But not so under the law. Lawyers -- correctly from a legal standpoint — would 
insist that B is not guilty; for that to be true he would first have to be charged, tried, and 
convicted, in most states by a jury of twelve citizens unanimously agreeing on his guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt. Therefore, legally, as far as shooter B is concerned, no crime 
has been committed for which he has any responsibility. 

The point here is not that one interpretation is right and the other wirong, but that 
two different concepts are being considered; on one hand, the actual occurrence of an 
event — the killing of C by B — and on the other, the possible verdict of a jury that may 
eventually ensue at the end of a legal process, which may or may not conform to the 
actual event witnessed by A. 

This confusion, arising from the same word conveying different meanings to 
lawyers and non-lawyers when referring to a criminal act, frequently leads to corollary 
public confusion as to the meaning of the commonly cited maxim, innocent until proven 
guilty, a central tenet of our criminal justice system. 

This admonition, properly addressed to the jury in criminal trials, is routinely used 
by criminal defense lawyers as a means of inhibiting the public from engaging in normal 
thought processes leading to reasonable conclusions as to whether or not an individual 
has committed a specific criminal act. 

Verbal acrobatics also surround the concept of reasonable doubt. Criminal 
defense lawyers, while paying lip service to the term, often encourage its erroneous 
interpretation to mean beyond a shadow of doubt, i.e., absolute certainty. They do not 
want the public — and certainly not the jury -- to decide the matter against itheir client by 
"connecting the dots", by thinking logically about the totality of evidence, by drawing 
reasonable inferences, and reaching common sense conclusions. Instead, it is their aim 
and tactic to separate each piece of evidence frotn its context, and to attempt to raise 
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sufficient doubt in the jury's mind so that they may reject each individual item in isolation 
from the others; thereby ignoring the pattern that emerges when considering the evidence 
as a whole. 

Similarly, lawyers tend to interpret the word lie very narrowly when applied to 
arguments favoring their client, limiting the term only to direct black-is-white falsehood. 
Selective presentation of facts with the intention of leading a target audience to a specific 
conclusion, whether or not that conclusion corresponds to the truth, is the primary aim of 
advocacy argument. Yet most non-lawyers would consider the use of language to 
mislead — the decision to include or omit words and phrases in order to convince 
someone that what is false is actually true and vice-versa - in short, what has come to be 
commonly know as "spinning" — is, if not quite lying in form, virtually indistinguishable 
from it in intent and effect. 

If in the preceding I have focused primarily on the tactics of criminal defense 
lawyers, it is not because abuses by prosecutors are uncommon, but because it is 
nevertheless true that in the large majority of cases when prosecutors do their jobs 
diligently and conscientiously within the law - as most certainly do — their efforts tend 
much more often to reflect the truth of the charges than is the case with defense attorneys, 
who when performing their duties properly must do all in their power to prevent the 
conviction of their (usually guilty) client, or at least to minimize the penalty. 

But what about the truth? "Aren't we trying to get at the truth here?" As John 
Ehrlichman's lawyer said in answer to this question by opposing counsel, "We are not — 
we are trying a law case! " 

Other attorneys, choosing to answer this question less directly, often respond, 
"Truth is what the jury decides." 

David Lifton's experience with former Warren Commission counsel Wesley 
Liebeler's law class at UCLA in 1966 illustrates the problems involved in expecting any 
significant number of lawyers — even in their relatively unjaded and perhaps idealistic 
law school years — to search for truth in the JFK case. The self-selection often involved 
in choosing to become a lawyer, the mind-set characterized by the phrase "thinking like a 
lawyer", and the objective of "winning" which involves the careful selection and 
presentation of facts and factoids which constitutes the heart of advocacy argument, all 
combine to militate strongly against truth-seeking as a priority - and certainly so when 
such truth-seeking poses a profound and historic challenge to an official myth accepted 
and propagated by all "respectable" centers of establishment civil power ~ legal, 
political, academic, and journalistic. 

While it is a given that under our legal system even the most imquestionably 
guilty perpetrator of a crime is entitled to due process and a competent defense, in 
Oswald's case, although he repeatedly maintained his innocence in the two days between 
his arrest and his own violent death, the budding lawyers of Liebeler's class did not 
attempt to objectively examine the evidence against Oswald with the view of defending 
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him. Instead, they not only accepted uncritically the information supplied by the FBI and 
CIA to the prosecuting Warren Commission, they effectively became advocates for the 
prosecution. Here, under Liebelefs guidance, they were following the example set by 
virtually the entire legal establishment in its collective non-feasance of failing to protect 
Oswald's rights and interests, either before or after Jack Ruby silenced him forever in the 
Dallas police garage. 
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note 



Another significant example of legal/linguistic legerdemain is in the use the 
Warren Commission makes of the phrase “(we) found no evidence...”, used ubiquitously 
whenever such evidence might lead away from the commission’s no-conspiracy mantra. 
By itself, interpreted literally and narrowly, it means just that; they found no evidence. 
Leaving aside for the moment the fact that their own records contained more than ample 
evidence pointing to conspiracy, the phrase does not say that there was no evidence,— nor 
even that they sought such evidence— but only that they found none. 

But of course, that narrow and literal interpretation is not what the Warren 
Commission sought to convey in its report, but instead clearly wanted the public to 
understand their finding more broadly — in fact to believe that they found no evidence of 
conspiracy because there was no conspiracy. The commission believed it could have it 
both ways because they had reason to be confident that the supinely cornplicit media 
would spin it in the desired direction. However, as the years passed and as increasing 
majorities of Americans came to reject their findings, some former commission members 
and staff, when queried, retreated to their prepared fail-back position, “Well, we never 
said there no conspiracy, but only that we found none.” 




Abraham Lincoln, in declining to appoint a special commissioner to investigate 
causes of New York draft riots (1863): 



A thorough investigation would “have simply 
touched a match to a barrel of gunpowder." 

Better to shy away from the issue. 

“One rebellion at a time is about as much as we can conveniently 
handle." 



Lincoln . David Donald, p. 44S 



Sir Winston Churchill: 



“In wartime, truth is so precious that she should alwa^/'S be 
attended by a bodyguard of lies." 

Bodyguard of Lies . A.C. Brown, 1975, p.432 



Harry Truman, on “the difference between real truth and political truth": 



Political truth can be the biggest and damnedest lie ever, 
but if motivated toward a pragmatic political goal, preferably 
for reasons of national Interest, and stated with total fc)elief and fervor. It 
becomes true. 



Esquire . Augjst 1971 , Robert Alan Arthur 
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If as is unquestionably the case, the massive cover-up which followed President 
Kennedy's assassination would have been impossible without the active participation of 
the mainstream media, it would have also been more difficult to maintain without the at 
least passive cooperation of mainstream historians. 

Since the mid-1960's polls have shown that up to eighty-percent and more of the 
American public rejected the Warren Report's lone-assassin theory. While this fact 
demonstrates clearly the failure of the cover-up in this regard, it in no \vay mitigates the 
near total abandonment of responsibility by professional historians. 

Historians often remind us that they are not joumalists-that what they do requires 
the perspective gained by the passage of time. Whatever validity this rationale may have 
had in the months and years following the assassination has long been undermined by the 
decades which have passed since November 22, 1963. How is one to explain this 
egregious lapse? 

As a starting point no honest and knowledgeable assessment of this question can 
ignore the role of covert government influence that proliferated on university campuses-.- 
and particularly at elite schools— following the establishment of the CLA in 1947. That 
this insidious and anti-constitutional influence, corrosive to the central concept of the free 
university, involved faculty and administrators as well as students is beyond serious 
question. It then follows logically from available evidence that government intelligence 
agencies employed assets-in-place on university campuses— as they surely did in the 
major media— to support the Warren Report and to discredit serious criticism and 
alternate conclusions. These efforts took various forms; appearances on broadcast media, 
newspaper and magazine articles, books and book reviews; and included works 
ostensibly in opposition as well as those supporting the official story. (Even by itself 
CIA Document No. 1035-960 instructing station chiefs 'To employ propaganda assets to 
answer and refute the attacks of the critics" leaves no serious room for doubt on this 
score.) Therefore, it would be self-deluding not to recognize that from early on the 
assassination literature has included books and articles of pseudo-scholarship, of varying 
levels of sophistication which were actually works of deliberate disinformation. 

This extensive and purposeful muddying of the historical ^vaters presents a 
daunting obstacle to would be truth-seekers among professional historitins. To any hardy 
soul contemplating such an undertaking, the steadily Rowing mass of cfren contradictory 
data and theories would make the prospect appear as inviting as a head-long plunge into a 
quagmire. 
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Furthemore, with each year it became increasingly clear that in "respectable- 
academic circte across a broad spectrum of political belief-no less than with the 
mainstream media-serious discussion of the Kennedy assassination was simply outside 
the parameters of permissible discourse; and any persistent attempt to circumvent the 
boundanes could constitute a major career-inhibiting action. 



Manchester set the precedent for the poliacally acceptable 
position concerning the assassination in his "Death of a President" (1967) in which he 
adopts without challenge the Warren Commission's conclusions. Most other historians 
with rare exceptions, have largely avoided the issue, choosing neither critical analysis nor 
explicit compliance with the official myth. 



I, Arthur SctJesinger bur that 

fact has to date not provided sufficient monvation for him to delve seriously into the 

“Xi friendship has made it ev^lfss 
toly that he do so, despite credentials as one of the most eminent U.S. historians of the 
twentieth century. Dunng a bnef pnvate meeting in Los Angeles with him in 1967 
See personality, I attempted to discuss with liim photographiii. 

fr^es and f "^ed to prove conspiracy (These included the Z^r^der 

frames and the Moorman photo.) He glanced at the photographs displayed on a table and 
was visibly shaken. He immediately turned away saying, “I can't look and won't look." 

However, the record indicates that Schlesinger did not take lightly the question of 

f^'rident Kennedy was impressed with 
Seven Days in May , a 1962 fictional account of a plot by right -vine generals to 
ovei^ow the President. When Kennedy heard that a film wj to be made of the book 

time d ^ According to Schlesinger, who at the 

™ Assistant to the President, Kennedy believed the film would be a 

warning to the nation. 

tonic an important series of contacts which 

be^een Amencan and Cuban representatives, including Castiro himself during 

^ November 22, 1963. The purpose of these extremely sensitivf 

PrPK H ^ explore the possibility of improving relations between the two countries 

resident Kennedy auAonzed Ambassador William Attwood, Special Advisor to the 

that'thpv S A Nations, to proceed with exploratory talks; and instructed 

andthfeSno"^^^^ 

trr. f H through Dr. Rene Vallejo-Castro’s personal physician and 

^ted aide~Kennedy had learned of a rift that had developed in the CubUleadership 

between communist hard-liners and Castro, who wanted a more independent line and a 
possible rapprochement with the U.S. cm ime ana a 
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On November 18, just four days before his fateful trip to Dallas, President 
Kennedy made an important speech in Miami, the city with the largest Cuban exile 
population in the U.S. In his speech, while giving little encouragement tc» the hopes of 
the exiles, he alluded to this rift in terms he knew Castro would understand. His purpose 
was to encourage Castro to stand firm against those who "...have made Cuba a victim of 
foreign imperialism, an instrument of the policy of others, a weapon in the effort dictated 
by external powers to subvert the other American republics." Kennedy added, "This, and 
this alone, divides us. As long as this is true, nothing is possible. Without it, everything 
is possible... once Cuban sovereignty has been restored we will extend the hand of 
friendship and assistance. . . " 

Despite Kennedy's order of secrecy, both Attwood and Schlesinger subsequently 
realized that, via phone taps, the CIA was fully aware of the contacis with Cuba. 
Furthermore the Agency, quite probably spurred on by what they had surreptitiously 
learned, chose that very time to revive their assassination plots against (i^astro without 
Kennedy's knowledge or approval. In 1978, Schlesinger told British, investigative 
journalist Anthony Summers that "...the CIA must have known about this initiative. 
They must certainly have realized that Bill Attwood and the Cuban representatives to the 
UN were doing more than exchanging Daiquiri recipes when they met. They had all of 
the wires tapped at the Cuban delegation to the United Nations." Schlesinger suggests - 
the most sinister motive for the CIA's behavior. "The CIA was renewing the 
assassination plots at the very time President Kennedy was considering th<; possibility of 
normalization of relations with Cuba~an extraordinary action. If it was not total 
incompetence... it was a studied attempt to subvert national policy." 

Attwood, also, is nagged by the dark thought that "If the CIA did find out what 
we were doing this would have trickled down to the lower echelon of activists-Cuban 
exiles and the more gung-ho CIA people who had been involved since the Bay of Pigs. If 
word of a possible normalization of relations with Cuba leaked to those people, I can 
understand why they would have reacted violently. This was the end of their dreams of 
returning to Cuba, and they might have been impelled to take violent ac:tion. Such as 
assassinating the President." Arthur Schlesinger agreed, telling Summers, "Undoubtedly 
if word leaked of President Kennedy's efforts, that might have been exactly the kind of 
thing to trigger some explosion of fanatical violence. It seems to me a possibility not to 
be excluded." 



Just hours after President Kennedy's November 1 8 speech, Amba5;sador Attwood 
engaged in a lengthy phone conversation to Havana with Castro's aide. Dr. Rene Vallejo. 
Attwood did not realize at the time that throughout the conversation Ca:3tro was sitting 
next to Vallejo, who was relaying his personal reactions. Early next morning, November 
19, weary from his marathon call during the night, Attwood called the ^Vhite House to 
brief McGeorge Bundy, the President's adviser on' foreign affairs, on the latest contact 
with Castro. The President, as Robert Kennedy would later relate, had given the go- 
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ahead Attwo<^ ^ to go to Havana and "see what could be done to effect a 
nonnaltzatton of relanonshtp." Bundy told Attwood the President would want to brief 

M Cubans came up with an agenda. Bundy also told him that Kennedy 

would not be leaving Washington except for a brief trip to Texas. ^ 



Years later, interviewed by historian Michael Beschloss, Bundy insisted that Kennedy 
never authorized the CIA to kill Castro. He said, "We thought... that tlie CIA, at least 
after the Bay of Pigs, was a disciplined part of the Executive." He bliimed the CIA's 
renewed involvement in assassination plots against Castro on "outrageous 
insubordination." 



In 1980 Schlcsinger wrote the following blurb for Summers' "Conspiracy": "One 
does not have to accept Mr. Summers' conclusions to recognize the sigiiificance of the 
questions raised in this careful and disquieting analysis of the mysteries of Dallas." 
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The first essay included in this appendix is a chapter from Michael Beschloss' 
"The Crisis Years," covering the period from shortly before the assassination to its 
aftermath. Castro, who had been meeting with French journalist Jean Daniel when 
informed that Kennedy was dead, reacted with shock, saying it was very bad news. 
"Everything is going to change... At least Kennedy was an enemy to whom we had 
become accustomed." Twenty minutes later he said, "They will have to fmd the assassin 
quickly, but very quickly. Otherwise, you watch and see-I know them-they will try to 
put the blame on us. . . " After Oswald was captured, Castro worried that the United States 
might now use Oswald's alleged admiration for him as a pretext for the air strike and 
invasion so long sought by the CIA and Pentagon. 

In a televised address he insisted he was not behind the assassination and that 
despite Kennedy's "hostile policies towards us," the news of his death was "grave and 
bad;" the information about Oswald was "a Machiavellian plan against Cuba. Oswald 
never had contacts with us...But in the dispatches he's always presented as a pro-Castro 
Communist. This is all part of a defamatory campaign against the USSR and Cuba. . . " 

Veteran diplomat George Kennan wrote to Foy Kohler, U.S. ambassador in 
Moscow; to say that while he was not questioning Oswald's guilt, the key question was 
"the curious background of his own murder. I am not by nature a suspicious person 
but... I fairly bristle with doubts, and I think it's terribly important, not least from the 
standpoint of our international relations, that the background of the affair be exhaustively 
examined and brought to light." 

Years later in an interview with Beschloss, former CIA Director Richard Helms 
said that in 1964 he found Lyndon. Johnson distracted by his worry that tlennedy had been 
assassinated by a conspiracy. Helms told Beschloss that the Agency was "very helpful to 
Johnson on this" and met the new President’s request for an independent CIA study. In 
the spring of 1967, stories were published suggesting that Castro had caused Kennedy's 
murder in retaliation for CIA murder plots against him. Johnson asked the FBI to 
investigate and called Helms, by then CIA Director. Informed, as he later said, that 
"... we were running a damn Murder, Incorporated, in the Caribbean", Johnson privately 
insisted that "Kennedy was trying to get Castro, but Castro got him first." 
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Over the years, the CIA has continued to push the line that the death plots against 
Castro were pursued at the insistence of President Kennedy, despite the reluctance and 
better judgement of the Agency. Typical of this version is the book by Seymour Hersh, 
"The Dark Side of Camelot," published in 1997, which was heavily dependent on CIA 
sources. It is a view of events which complements the agency inspired fail-back scenario 
of Castro as mastermind of the Kennedy assassination as an act of retaliation. (It is worth 
recalling former Warren Commission Chief Counsel Lee Rankdris reaction to such a 
scenario. Informed by the HSCA in 1978 that in addition to investigating the possibility 
that somt of those involved in the CIA/Mafia plots against Castro had later participated 
in the Kennedy assassination, they were also pursuing the possibility that Castro 
retaliated by killing Kennedy, Rankin replied incredulously "Where is any evidence of 
that? I think the other approach would be much more logical.") 

Interviewed in Havana by the House Assassinations Committee in 1978, Castro 
said, "Who here could have planned something so delicate as the death of the United 
States President? That would have been insanity." He noted that murdering Kennedy 
brought to office a man who would have been expected to be tougher toward Cuba. 

Beschloss says, "After the assassination, the CIA hastened to cover its own tracks. 
If even routine Agency monitoring of Oswald during his defection and return from the 
Soviet Union were fully revealed, it might have excited a nation raw with grief to suspect 
that Oswald had been hired by the CIA to murder a President who in 1963 was thwarting 
what were popularly thought to be the Agency's cherished aims of removing Castro and 
keeping the Cold War at fiill throttle. If the American people had learned in the last 
weeks of 1963 that the CIA had cooperated with the Mafia in an effort to assassinate 
Castro and that the scheme might have culminated in the death of tlie President, there 
would have been serious demands, as Kennedy had threatened after the Bay of Pigs, to 
shatter the Agency into a thousand pieces and scatter it to the winds. 

"By withholding this information from the Warren Commission, the CIA bought 
time in the hope that it could be kept from the public forever. This vfas not to be. The 
murder attempts against Castro were unveiled by the mid-1970's [during investigations 
by the Senate Intelligence Committee]... CIA critics wondered if the Agency had covered 
up its links to the Mafia and anti-Castro exiles because it had something more sinister to 
hide." 



Beschloss adds, "We will probably never know beyond a shadow of a doubt who 
caused John Kennedy to be murdered and why. So much conflicting and unverifiable 
information and disinformation had been generated by so many intelligence services and 
other groups [that] it is almost impossible to imagine an explanation of the crime... that 
will silence all but extreme skeptics... What is consistent with virtually every major 
serious explanation of who killed the President is that he was murdered ... as a result of 
his public policies." 
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Nevertheless, at the thirtieth anniversary Beschloss wrote in Newsweek, 
November 22, 1 993 ; 



...the staunchest supporter of the Warren Commission’s 
lone-gunman verdict must concede that thousands of details we 
have learned about the murder seem to radiate 
conspiracy... how many Americans did we know of in 1963 
who had defected to Russia and came back demanding 'fair 
play' for Cuba? This placed him at the center of the hottest 
political controversy of the time... By now there are few 
conspiracy theories to which Oswald caimot in some way be 
seriously attached. Similar suspicions surround Oswald's 
assassin. Jack Ruby. New and vital evidence shows that 
Lyndon Johnson, J. Edgar Hoover, Robert Keimedy, Nicholas 
Katzenbach, and others, feared an unfettered 

investigation.*.. would lead in a dangerous direction The 

effect was to purchase short term political calm at the price of 
thirty years of doubt, not only about John Kennedy's murder, 
but about the integrity and ultimate purpose of American 
government. Thirty years later, if we can wring any moral out 
of John Kennedy's murder, it is that in the long reach of 
American history, the rewards of full disclosure tower over its 
immediate perils." 

By any reasonable standard of interpretation, Beschloss' words are inconsistent 
with belief in the lone-assassin theory. In fact, they clearly suggest that he recognized 
that an assassination conspiracy and cover-up had occurred. Throughout the 1990's, 
Beschloss had made countless appearances on TV news and commentary programs, 
thereby becoming one of the most popularly recognizable historians in the land. On these 
broadcasts no hint escapes his lips of the quoted views expressed in his book. Instead, he 
has chosen repeatedly to make comments disparaging Oliver Stone's "JFK." 
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History FTNT # 1 

Fletcher Prouty's classic study. The Secret Team (1973), remains the seminal 
work on CIA penetration not only of other govenunent power centers, but of strategically 
selected non-governmental sectors as well in commerce, academia, and media. 



History ♦ FTNT #2 

I do not use the word "evidence" in the legalistic courtroom meaning, which 
frequently leads to conclusions contrary to common sense, but as denoting those known 
items of information which when subjected to intelligent analysis enables one to draw 
reasonable inferences and to reach sensible conclusions based on probability. 



History FTNT #3 

Illustrative of this problem, historian Michael Beschloss has written in The Crisis Years 
(1991), "we will probably never know beyond the shadow of a doubt who caused John 
Kennedy to be murdered and why. So much conflicting and unverifiable information and 
disinformation has been generated by so many intelligence services and other groups for 
a thousand different reasons that, three decades later, it is almost impossible to imagine 
an explanation of the crime grounded on a single coherent body of evidence that will 
silence all but extreme skeptics." (p.687) 
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The second essay is from Richard Reeves, "President Kennedy" (1993). 
Although clearly an admirer, Reeves' book is a warts-and-all view of JFK and his 
presidency. Though it constitutes a minor part, he does not avoid the subject of 
Kermedy's numerous extra-marital affairs, including that with Judith Campbell Exner, 
who was also a lover of Chicago Mafia boss Sam Giancana. 

Despite this and other negative aspects, Jacqueline Kennedy apparently thought 
highly of Reeves' book. On July 17, 1999, during the TV news coverage of the fatal 
plane crash that took the lives of John, Jr., his wife Carolyn, and sister-in-law Lauren 
Bessette, it was reported that a few months before her own death in 1994 Jacqueline gave 
copies to both of her children. 

The chapter included covers the period from late August to mid-October, 1962— 
the buildup to the Cuban Missile Crisis— which was to bring the world to the brink of 
nuclear war. It was also to be the supreme test of President Kennedy's leadership in an 
unprecendentally dangerous situation. Kennedy was determined not to allow the 
Pentagon and CIA to pressure him into premature and avoidable military action. 
Confronted with unmistakable indications that the Agency was leaking information to 
hard-line opponents of the President clearly intended for that purpose, Kennedy 
responded angrily saying, "Those CIA bastards. I'm going to get those bastards if it’s the 
last thing I ever do." 

On September 6,1962, Keimedy called in Georgi Bolshakov, an important contact 
in the Soviet Embassy, whom Robert Keimedy had cultivated as a back-channel conduit 
to Premier Khrushchev. Still unaware that Russian plans included the installation of 
nuclear missiles in Cuba, President Kennedy told Bolshakov that in a- move to lessen 
tensions, he had ordered a halt of low over-flights of Soviet cargo ships headed there. He 
said, 

"Tell him I've ordered Those flights stopped today... I believe that the outlook 
for American-Soviet relations is good. The signing of the treaty on banning 
nuclear tests will be the next milestone along the road to their improvement. The 
treaty could mark the initial stage of our two countries' disarmament, and we 
would spare our children and grandchildren the threat of war... Tell Khruschev 
rU be seeing him again in the near future." 

After the meeting, as Robert Kennedy was escorting Bolshakov from the White 
House, he asked the Russians not to embarrass his brother: 

"Goddamit, Georgi, doesn't Premier Khrushchev realize the President's position? 

Doesn't the Premier know that the President has enemies as weU as friends? 

Believe me, my brother really means what he says about American-Soviet 
relations. But every step he takes to meet Premier Khrushchev halfway costs. . . If 
the Premier just took the trouble to be, for a moment at least, in the President's 
shoes he would understand him." 
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"Tn nf hr Bolshakov, saying he feared for his brother's life. 

In a gust or blind hate, they may go to any lengths... " 

^ I ^ account of the extent of President Kennedy's 

anti-Castro assassination plots. The Agency had been working on 
Amencan f of sabotage in Cuba since 1959. They invLed Cuban politicfans. 

New Year's ifav^'^^Tg ^ 

casinos owned hv n C expropnating property of U.S. citizens, including 

casinos oiwed by well-known Mafia figures. Soon after Kennedy was inaugurated CIA 

a^smnd-by assassination capability. This was run by high-level CIA agent, Williar^ 

nlnn<= although Kennedy exerted pressure on the CIA to pursue their 

out of regime, there was an effort to keep his orders and interest 

Ocfnh<*r s "Action Memorandum (NSAM) 100, 9 

mtnttLn; ’ consisted of only twenty words: "In confirmation of oral 

indirntpri Assistant Secretary of State Woodward, a plan is desired for the 

minntp-; ^°”P^Sency" being the assassination of Castro. In the 

u ^ pccial Group meeting the wording is "contingency plan in 
the possible removal of Castro from the Cuban scene." Reeves says that 

intprp.r ■ ^ member that he preferred that "the President’s 

R'pnnpri matter not be mentioned. He adds that while both in public and private 
rnnvprc^t'^ cmpte to distance himself from assassination talk, "which was common 
.f ^ White House, but in newspapers and at Georgetown dirmer 

intprpcfc I Castro s continuing hold on power and defiance of U.S. 

c e resi ent to secretly promote attempts to undermine and remove him. 

meeting on November 3, 1961, Reeves reports that President 
tn Vipt/ ° K Edward Lansdale, a member of Maxwell Taylor's special mission 

to Viemarn who had previously played a key role as a CIA operative in the Philippines, ^ 
Drop everything else you're doing. I want you to work on Cuba!" 

"rpt R<^ert Kermedy shouted at Lansdale and everyone else in the room, 

sompthina^^ Attorney General was the chairman of 

trvincr t ^ f P^ial Group (Augmented),' which was really a White house team 
nffjppr ° ^ ° u * '^^y ^^®y could. He wanted Lansdale as his operating 

in thp ^ ™ Robert Kennedy said, "The Cuban problem carries top priority 

M time, money, effort or manpower is to be spared." His own 

notes on November 4 said; 

McNamara, Dick Bisself Alexis Johnson, Paul Nitze, Ed Lansdale (The Ugly 
encan) McNamara said he would make latter available for me— I assigned 
o m e survey of situation in Cuba— the problems and our assets. My idea is 
stir mgs up on island with espionage, sabotage, general disorder, run and 
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operated by Cubans themselves... Do not know if we will be successful in 

overthrowing Castro but we have nothing to lose in my estimate." 

According to Reeves, Robert Kennedy thought the CIA and the bureaucracy were 
ignoring the President on Cuba and ignoring the charge he and Maxwell Taylor had laid 
out in their report to the President on June 13, 1961, on what to do after the Bay of Pigs: 

"There can be no long-term living with Castro as a neighbor. His continued 
presence within the hemispheric community as a dangerously effective exponent 
of Commumsm and anti-Americanism constitutes a real menace capable of 
eventually overthrowing the elected governments in any one or more of the weak 
Latin American republics." 

On November 9, President Kennedy met with New York Times correspondent 
Tad Szulc who earlier in the year had uncovered the timing and details of the Bay of Pigs 
prior to the invasion. The President asked, "Why didn't you tell me the truth about the 
Bay of Pigs? That it was going to be a disaster?" Szulc replied, "Even if I could have 
gotten in here, which I couldn't, you would have had me arrested." Kennedy laughed, 
"You're probably right." He asked Szulc about his conversations with Castro over the 
years, what kind of man he was, and whether Szulc thought there was a possibility of 
dialogue (Szulc did, as he had written previously). He then asked Szulc what he would 
think if he ordered Castro assassinated. Szulc, disturbed by the question answered, "I 
don't think that's a good idea... I don't think the United States should be a party to 
political assassinations." Kennedy replied, "I agree with you completely," adding that he,' 
too, thought it would be morally wrong. Closing the meeting, the President said, "That's 
the kind of thing I'm never going to do. We can't get into that kind of thing, or we would 
all be targets " 

Back in his office, Szulc prepared notes of the conversation, writing: "JFK said he 
raised the question because he was under terrific pressure from advisers (think he said 
intelligence people, but not positive) to okay a Castro murder, said he was resisting 
pressures." 

On November 30, 1961, the President sent a memo to Secretary of State Rusk, 
ordering him to "Use our available assets to help Cuba overthrow the Communist 
regime." That day he officially appointed Landsale as executive director of the special 
group aimed at the removal of Castro. 
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Roger Hiisman, a 1943 West Point graduate, served in the Office of 
Strategic Services (O.S.S.) during World War II. He first served in the Kennedy 
administration as Director of the State Department Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. In 1963 he succeeded W. Averill Harriman as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs. In January 1964 he resigned this post and left 
government service because he disagreed with President Johnson's strategy of 
seeking a military solution to the Viet Nam war, and with official proposals to 
bomb North Viet Nam. He is Professor Emeritus of Government and 
International Relations at Columbia University. 

After his resignation he wrote, "To Move a Nation," an extremely 
important, but largely forgotten volume, which Hiisman describes as part history, 
part political theory, and part memoir. It includes many valuable insights into 
the mind-set of intelligence agencies and operatives, and of President Kennedy's 
growing awareness that the CIA was a problem that had to be dealt with. 
Included in this appendix is Hilsman's chapter thirty-four, "If Kennedy Had 
Lived," and his epilogue, "The Statecraft of John F. Kennedy." 

In the first few paragraphs of his prefatory note, Hiisman explains why the 
personal memoirs of people involved in historical events are indispensable to an 
understanding of those events, and the inadequacy ~ important as they are ~ of 
historical documents by themselves. He states: 

"Finally, as so many scholars turned participant have learned to their 
sorrow, historical documents have sometimes crippling limitations; and 
for some materials, personal memories are the only source. Many 
documents, for example, are attempts at accommodation rather than a 
true reflection of a position ~ like pedestrians crossing a street, they 
make allowances for the direction and momentum of the oncoming 
stream of other pedestrians and alter their own course to accommodate. 

There is also much that is left out of documents, especially in a 
telephonic age. And finally, statesmen today are so terribly conscious 
that historians will soon be along to pore over their documents and 
judge their actions that they are tempted to write the documents with 
this fact in mind." 

[Ed. Note; this problem is clearly compounded by the inclusion in the 
record of deliberately falsified documents, a not at all uncommon 
practice, especially with intelligence organizations]. 

Hiisman submits that the experience Kennedy gained from the Bay of Pigs 
disaster enabled him to avoid an infinitely greater catastrophe eighteen months 
later in the Cuban missile crisis. The lessons he learned taught him to never 
again fully trust the experts, whether military or CIA. Hiisman cites three factors 
as having contributed to the Bay of Pigs decision: First, a new and inexperienced 
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President was presented with an extremely risky scheme at the very beginning of 
his administration. Second, the plans were strongly recommended by CIA 
Director Allen Dulles, Deputy Director Richard Bissell, and General Lyman 
Lemnitzer, Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. All three men wexe deeply and 
emotionally committed to overthrowing the Castro regime; so deeply involved 
that they were no longer capable of cJear sight or sound judgment; so deeply 
committed that they sought to avoid thorough scrutiny of their plans by keeping 
consideration of the proposed operation to as few people as possible. Hilsman 
cites as the third factor the failure of the State Department to play its role in 
forcing full weight to be given to political considerations. 

During the presidential campaign, Kennedy had specifically ruled out the 
use of American military action to overthrow Castro. Yet, as soon as he took 
office he was presented with almost completed plans to use Cuban refugee forces 
in a landing at Trinidad, a harbor on the south coast almost three hundred-miles 
from Havana. Since this plan required some U.S. participation. President 
Kennedy rejected the idea. Dulles and Bissell then developed a new plan, which 
they assured the President would be successful without U.S. involvement. [Of 
course the degree of U.S. involvement or lack thereof are relative terms. In fact, 
there would have been no invasion without U.S. training, planning, and logistical 
assistance.] 

While President Kennedy had serious doubt about the decisive question 
whether or not the operation would be successful - he realized that to say "no" to 
an operation to oust Castro would be saying no to a plan prepared by the 
previous administration, and that was being fully supported by career military 
and intelligence experts. Knowledge of his veto would promptly be leaked to 
px)litical opponents; his new administration would be labeled as weak; and the 
great enterprises he had set for it would be seriously hampered at the outset. 
Other arguments weighing against Kennedy's misgivings were: Reports that 
Cuban pilots were being trained behind the Iron Curtain to fly Soviet Mig 
fighters; that the Migs were enroute to Cuba, and that the invasion must occur 
soon if it was to be successful; that Cuban refugee forces were at their peak of 
morale and readiness, and would detenorate quickly if not used soon. Faced 
with the alternatives, Kennedy reluctantly gave the go-ahead, and the rest, 
indeed, is history. 

When it was over, CIA spread the word that the failure was caused by 
President Kennedy's refusal to authorize a second air strike. After analyzing the 
details and implications of this claim and rejecting it, Hilsman wntes: 

"The cancellation of the 'second strike' did not doom the Bay of Pigs 
operation. It was doomed from the beginning, and the true failure 
was in not seeing this when the decision was made. President 
Kennedy failed in trusting too much the judgement of experts 
whose expertise was inevitably parochial. He failed in not realiring 
the emotional commitment of Dulles and Bissell, and in not 
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realizing the dangers in the very newness of the new administration. 

Dulles and Bissell failed in letting themselves become emotionally 
involved. The Joint Chiefs failed in not insisting on a more 
thorough military study, and in not pointing out the military risks. 

And the Secretary of State failed in refusing to take a strong stand 
and in not insisting that experts who had a contribution to make 
should be allowed to make it. Above all, both the Secretary and the 
department failed to make the case for political considerations that 
should have been made. They failed to take up the role of leadership 
that the President had expected of them." 

Hilsman reports that immediately after the dimensions of the fiasco were 
clear, Kennedy said. It s a hell of a way to learn things, but I have learned one 
thing from this business - that is that we will have to deal with the CIA." Of his 
military experts he said, to his close fnend. Under Secretary of the Navy, Paul 
Fay, 



"Looking back on that whole Cuban mess, one of the things that 
appalled me most was the lack of broad judgment by some of the 
heads of the military services... They wanted to fight and 
probably calculated that if we committed ourselves part-way and 
started to lose, I would give the OK to pour in whatever was 
needed..." 

On the opening page of his chapter on the Cuban missile crisis, Hilsman 
quotes from JFK’s American University speech of June 10, 1963. Kennedy 
clearly had the barely avoided catastrophe of the previous October uppermost in 
mind when he said; 

"And above all, while defending our own vital interests, nuclear 
powers must avert those confrontations which bring an 
adversary to a choice of either a humiliating retreat or a nuclear 
war. To adopt that kind of a course in the nuclear age would be 
evidence only of the bankruptcy of our policy — or of a 
collective death-wish for the world." 

In retrospect, it is clear that Khurshchev's decision to install nuclear 
missiles in Cuba involved a grave miscalculation of Kennedy's reaction; and his 
submission to American demands for their removal was almost certainly the 
decisive reason for his subsequent ouster. Hilsman cites a number of factors that 
motivated Khrushchev's ill-fated move. First was Castro's pressure on the 
Soviets for commitments they were reluctant to give. The Cuban-Soviet 
relationship was severely st amed in the spring of 1962 by a Castro purge which 
eliminated some of the more militant old-time communists from his government. 
Then, tensions eased suddenly late in June. Castro made a curious speech to 
some departing Soviet technicians apologizing for the "poor treatment" they had 
received. In early July, Castro sent his brother Raul to Moscow. On his return, 
Raul made a speech saying that neither internal uprisings nor exile landings were 
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a threat, but only an American invasion— which "we can now repel." By the time 
the decision to install the missiles was made, the Soviets perceived a serious 
deterioration of their position. Only eighteen months earlier, in his speech of 
January 6, 1961, Khrushchev had expressed satisfaction with a number of 
favorable aspects of Soviet policy. They were still basking in the afterglow of 
Sputnik’s success; and the world generally assumed that the military and strategic 
balance had shifted significantly in their favor. They believed that the new, 
young, inexperienced president, who had just taken over after a razor-thin 
election victory, had few prospects except continued deadlock politically and 
recession economically. The Atlantic community had made little progress 
toward unity. The underdeveloped Third World was in turmoil, which the 
Soviets viewed as offering exciting prospects for their goals. The Sino-Soviet 
dispute, although by no means ended, appeared to be contained for the moment, 
and a modus vivendi seemed possible. 

But by the spring of the following year, things looked quite different 
from Moscow. Hilsman writes; 

"President Kennedy and the West had stood firm on Berlin. 

There had been movement in the Atlantic conununity toward 
unity. The difficulties of dealing with the underdeveloped world 
had begun to sink in— the expense of foreign aid, the political 
instability of the emerging nations, their touchiness, their extreme 
nationalism, their inexperience, and also their instinct and skill in 
playing the great powers off against each other rather then being 
dominated by one of them. 

"And the Sino-Soviet dispute had gotten out of hand. In one 
sense. Communism is a doctrine of acquiring and using power. 

The trouble was that the Chinese were behaving like Communists, 
and the dispute had come to have a dynamism of its own. 

"Domestically, the Soviet leaders found that the demands they had 
themselves created with de-Stalinization and promises of 
consumer's goods had become a tiger that they were finding 
difficult to ride. There were just not enough resources to meet the 
whole long list of demands— a better life for consumers; the needs 
of the space program, prestigious though it was; the foreign aid 
required to play an active, world wide role; and, above all, the 
effort to achieve military superiority." 

Hilsman then notes the drastically changed attitude as to their military 
standing vis-a-vis the United States. They knew that Kennedy's election- 
campaign claims of a missile-gap favoring the Russians was false; and that by 
late 1961, through intelligence breakthroughs, the Americans knew that it was 
false. The fact that it was the United States who had military superiority was 
therefore not news to the Soviets; but their realization that the Americans now 
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knew of their superiority led to the Soviet conclusion (which Hilsman details) 
that their entire ICBM system was suddenly obsolete. 

While Khrushchev and the Soviet leadership worried about these 
seemingly intractable problems, Castro was increasingly insistent that they 
provide him with military protection against an American invasion. In Hilsman's 
opinion, it was Castro himself who first raised the subject of nuclear missiles for 
that purpose. He writes, 

"In any case, among the Soviet leadership all these problems, 
fears, and demands somehow converged on the thesis that at least 
a temporary and expedient solution to their several problems 
would be to install some of their older, more plentiful medium- 
and intermediate-range missiles in Cuba It would give them a 
cheap and immediate substitute for the newer, more expensive 
ICBM's and let them stretch out the ICBM program to ease the 
pressure on resources. And it would meet Castro's demands and 
protect what had become, since Castro’s self-proclaimed 
membership in the communist bloc, not just another 'war of 
national liberation' but the first opportunity to project Soviet 
power into the Western Hemisphere." 

* * * 

Each of the authors reviewed include informative accounts of the 
escalating crisis, its climactic moments, and its denouement. Early in October, 
ariel photos from U-2 overflights provided unmistakable proof that the Russians 
were installing interim-range nuclear-armed missiles in Cuba. As the 
administration weighed its response, the Pentagon and CIA pushed for the 
strongest action-air attacks and a U.S. invasion to remove the threat and topple 
the Castro regime. The President resisted the pressure, opting instead for the less 
drastic measure of a naval quarantine, to take effect on October 24. Kennedy 
was determined to manage the crisis himself, and he did so in all its detail. 
Hilsman states, 

"There was not going to be any possibility for someone down the 
line to push events any faster or further than he judged necessary. 

It was the President who decided what ships would be stopped 
and when, how the announcements would be made, what would 
be said publicly and privately." 

President Kennedy made his determination to maintain a tight hand on 
events clearly understood by all responsible members of the military, CIA, and 
his administration; and as a result throughout the crisis the many arms of the 
government and their multiple activities were directed through a single mind. 

In the last days of October, after almost three weeks in which millions 
of Americans collectively held their breaths in the reasonable fear that at any 
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moment the country could be under nuclear attack, Khrushchev agreed to remove 
the missiles, and the danger abated. Kermedy, naturally was elated. As he wryly 
expressed it to his brother Robert, "Maybe this is the night I should ago to the 
theatre""thinking of Ford's. But publicly he avoided any show of elation, and he 
cautioned members of his administration not to publicly gloat or claim victory, 
for, as Hilsman writes, "what president Kennedy really wanted was to use the 
crisis as a stepping stone to a lessening of tensions in the world and a detente 
with the Soviet Union." 

Nevertheless, as the evidence mounted that the Russians were indeed 
pulling out their missiles and bombers, and that Soviet troops and technicians 
were also leaving, there was no longer any doubt that by his steady cool-headed 
handling of the crisis, Kennedy had achieved a personal and foreign policy 
victory of historic proportions. 

And it was an experience that deeply affected him. He recognized that 
despite the public's strong approval of his performance, a future nuclear crisis 
might not be resolved so fortunately. He was not engaging in lofty rhetoric when 
eight months later, in his American University speech of June 10, 1963, he 
warned against confrontations which forced an opponent to choose between 
abject retreat or nuclear war, adding that such a course would be evidence either 
of bankrupt policy, or of "...a collective death-wish for the world." 

* * ♦ 

Although Hilsman provides a wealth of information, perhaps his most 
singularly important contribution is that he brings to the attention of his readers 
former president Harry S. Truman's warning about the CIA. This was the article 
by Truman which appeared in the Washington Post on December 22,1963, in 
which he said that he was disturbed that the CIA had been diverted from its 
original assignment of intelligence gathering and had "...become an operating 
and at times policy-making arm of the government." Truman closed his article 
by saying, 

"We have grown up as a nation respected for our free institutions 
and for our ability to maintain a free and open society. There is 
something about the way the CIA has been functioning that is 
casting a shadow over our historic position and I feel that we need 
to correct it. ” 

Truman's admonition, issued just thirty days after the assassination 
while the country was still reeling in shock, was totally ignored by the media 
(including, except for the single early edition in which it appeared, the 
Washington Post itself). It remains ignored four decades later by media and 
historians alike, despite the fact that it obviously represents one of the most 
critically important statements by a former president, or president, in the 
twentieth century. 
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As to the assassination, the New York Times of January 20, 1992, 
published a letter from Hilsman commenting on the controversy which 
accompanied the appearance of Oliver Stone's "JTK." While firmly supporting 
the position presented in the film that President Kennedy was not only opposed 
to further escalation of the Vietnam War, but was determined to reduce our 
involvement and to withdraw, Hilsman describes as mostly "palpable nonsense" 
the idea that in order to prevent this "...the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Pentagon, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and possibly people close to Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson conspired to assassinate him." 

Hilsman's carefully crafted statement does not say that he accepts the 
Warren Commission's lone-assassin conclusion or that he rejects the evidence of 
conspiracy. Although his characterization of the film seems to suggest that he 
wishes to convey an anti-conspiracy stance, his choice of words suggests he 
wants to do so without specifically taking that position — in effect, a non-denial 
denial. Also, his description of Stone's allegations as to the perpetrators 
represents a gross mis-characterization and a red herring; for as Hilsman presents 
it, an impression is conjured up of thousands of before-the-fact conspirators. 
This preposterous notion, falsely attributed to Stone, and by extension to the 
cntics generally, has long since emerged as the favorite ploy of those attempting 
to discredit and ridicule "conspiracy theorists" while studiously avoiding the 
inconvenience of examining the relevant evidence. 
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In his memoir, "Of Kennedys and Kings: Making Sense of the Sixties" 
(1980), Harris Wofford chronicles the decisive political events of that fateful 
decade, and his close connection to some of its principal players. 

After graduating from the University of Chicago in 1948, twenty-tv^^o 
year old Wofford and his wife Clare went to India to study economics and 
Gandhian civil disobedience. The trip resulted in their book, “India Afire” 
(1950), which proposed that the American civil rights movement adopt non- 
violent direct action. This led to an early association with Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and to Wofford’s arrangement of an invitation to King to visit India. He 
became one of the first white students to attend Howard University Law School, 
earning law degrees from both Howard and Yale. 

During the Eisenhower administration, Wofford was counsel to 
Reverend Theodore Hesburgh on the U.S.Conunission on Civil Rights, and in 
1959 he became an associate professor of law at Notre Dame. 

A key aide to Senator John F. Kennedy in his 1960 campaign, Wofford 
went on to serve in the White House as a Special Assistant to the President and 
chair of the subcabinet group on civil rights. While on the White House staff, he 
also helped Sargent Shriver establish the Peace Corps, and served from 1962 to 
1964 in Ethiopia as the Corp’s Special Representative to Africa. 

In 1966 he became founding president of the State University of New 
York’s College at Old Westbury, and from 1970 to 1978 he was president of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

From 1987 to 1991 Wofford was Secretary of Labor and Industry for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. When Senator John Heinz died in a plane 
crash, Wofford was appointed in May 1991 to temporarily fill his seat. That 
November he was elected in his own right to complete Heinz’ term. He left the 
Senate in January 1995 after failing to win re-election in November 1994. 

At the time of his appointment to the Senate, few Pennsylvanians knew 
of him; and even after his election in 1991, not many Americans recognized his 
name. But Wofford’s book details his involvement as a trusted adviser to Martin 
Luther King during the historic decade of struggle from Montgomery to 
Memphis; and he gives us an independent view from within the White House of 
the bright and not-so-bright side of the Kennedy administration. By focusing on 
how politics and ideas came together to shape critical decisions, his account 
captures the personal drama of the Kermedys and Martin Luther King as their 
characters were tempered and tested. 
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In his Foreword to die 1992 edition of Wofford’s book. Bill Moyers 
said that to Wofford, “The Kings and Kennedys of the title were his intimates 
his bosses, and his colleagues; he was sometimes their conscience and sometimes 
their goad.” In October 1960, when Martin Luther King was arrested in Georgia 
during a sit-in and facing a sentence of six-months hard labor, it was Wofford 
who convinced then-nominee John F. Kennedy to phone Coretta King in 
reassurance. Word of Kennedy’s gesture of support spread quickly among black 
leaders. The contrast between Kennedy s action and Nixon’s inaction resulted in 
large numbers of supporting black voters, and may well have been the deciding 
factor in JFK’s razor-thin election victory. 

Wofford was not at all starry-eyed about John Kennedy. Despite his 
close involvement, his judgements are tough but fair. On his initial meeting with 
JFK in 1946, he judged the first-time congressional candidate a “lightweight.” 
Meeting Robert Kennedy eleven years later, in 1957, he found him to be true to 
his early reputation-arrogant, narrow, and rude. 

But Wofford also shows how much JFK grew in office as president; 
and he traces the even more dramatic changes in Robert, who matured from a 
callow insufferable young man into a thoughtful, principled politician and 
presidential candidate. Robert Kennedy’s profound metamorphosis came out of 
his experiences as Attorney General in facing down southern official resistance 
to the civil rights movement; his crucial role at JFK’s side in navigating 
successfully through the incalculable dangers of the Cuban missile crisis; the 
devastating shock of November 22, 1963; Lyndon Johnson’s massive escalation 
in Viernam, contrary to what Robert knew his brother’s intentions to be; and the 
murder of Martin Luther King. 

Wofford makes clear that after JFK’s assassination, Robert’s grief was 
compounded by his growing recognition and abhorrence of the full extent of how 
FBI and CIA dirty tricks had become part and parcel of major political events, at 
home as well as abroad; and of the labyrinth of violence, collusion, and betrayal 
that existed out of public sight, but may well have led to his brothers death. 
Wofford wntes, “The shock of these discoveries and his realization of what 
violence, crime, and secret conspiracies can lead to were significant Actors in his 
transformation. It was this terrible wisdom that humbled him, softened him. 
and made him, by the time of his death, “one of the most appealing and 
promising men in the history of American politics ...” 

* ♦ ♦ 



The biographical materiel presented above on Harris Wofford, more 
detailed than for the other authors, is, I believe, warranted by his comments 
about the assassination. To date he remains the only Kennedy administration 
insider who has publicly raised meaningful questions. Although he does not 
delve deeply into the subject— his comments amounting in total to a few pages— 
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they are nevertheless significant considering the positions he has occupied and 
his close working relationships with John and Robert Kennedy, and with Martin 
Luther King. 

His first substantial reference to the assassination does not appear until 
page 384, where he poses a series of questions, some or ail of which he suggests 
Robert Kennedy “could not have avoided asking himself... given the facts known 
to him and to a few people in the CIA, the FBI, and the Mafia—and to Castro;” 

Had he and his brother, by unleashing the forces of 
counter-insurgency against Castro, started a process that led 
finally to the President’s own assassination? 

By pressing the CIA to use any means short of war to destroy 
the Cuban regime, had they encouraged the unholy alliance with the 
Mafia and the other organized efforts to kill Castro? 

By pursuing a campaign against the Mafia, including the very 
Mafia leaders with whom the CIA had contracted for Castro’s 
murder, had he incited them to conspire to kill the President? 

Was the President’s own relationship with a woman closely 
connected with the CIA’s Mafia conspirators in any way involved 
in his death at Dallas? 

Had the President and his advisors created an avenging monster 
in their midst, by arming, sending into battle at the Bay of Pigs, and 
seeming to desert the CIA’s Cuban brigade? 

Was Lee Harvey Oswald a witting or unwitting agent of others 
with the motive and means to conspire to kill John Kennedy? Of 
Castro, who knew of U.S. attempts to kill him? Of anti-Castro 
Cubans who felt betrayed? Of the Mafia leaders who saw 
themselves being persecuted and prosecuted? Of some wild men 
in the CIA whose plans were being foiled? 

Was Oswald in his madness— even if he acted entirely on his 
own— a receptacle for the hostility toward the President being 
generated by those powerful forces? And, aside from what 
actually stirred Oswald to shoot, was there some terrible justice— 
what Lyndon Johnson in his worst moment called “divine 
retribution”-in an organizer of a Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
striking down John Keimedy? 

Although Wofford appears to give considerably more credence to Oswald’s guilt 
than the evidence warrants, I believe he convincingly describes Robert 
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Kennedy’s awesome dilemma. He says, “Given the nature of the facts Robert 
Kennedy had learned before and after the assassination, he would not have 
wanted the Warren Commission or any other public body to pursue these 
questions. This must be one of the reasons, if not the main one, for his non- 
cooperation with further investigation of the assassination.” 

Wofford then states why, for twelve years, he personally “resisted the 
temptation” to indulge in conspiracy theories: “I was satisfied with the Warren 
Commission’s finding that Oswald fired the only shots and that he did it entirely 
on his own. It was reassuring that Robert Kennedy, other members of the 
family, and those closest to John and Robert seemed content to let the matter rest 
and opposed any reopening of the case.” This was Wofford’s position even 
though he also says: 

At the time, the depth and length of Robert Kennedy’s 
melancholy suggested that there was something more on his mind 
than even the loss of a brother and President. My curiosity led me 
to press Burke Marshall for any clue, and especially to inquire if 
the Attorney General, with access to the FBI’s investigation, 
thought there was more to the assassination than a mad, lone 
gunman. Marshall then and in the years to come made it clear that 
Robert Kennedy opposed all such further inquiry; it was just too 
painful for the fkmily.” 

While formerly in agreement with columnist Anthony Lewis’ opinion that “The 
search for conspiracy only increases the elements of morbidity, paranoia and 
fantasy in this country . . . [and] that in this life there is often tragedy without 
reason,” Wofford’s opinion changed in 1975. It was then that the Senate Select 
Committee to Investigate U.S. Intelligence Activities disclosed a set of facts 
about the CIA s plots to kill Castro that “made paranoia seem like true 
perception.” To Wofford, these findings together with those of the House Select 
Committee on Assassinations in 1979, suggest that the killing of John Kennedy 
was not “a tragedy without reason.” To Robert Kennedy those facts, which he 
felt obliged to keep from most, if not all, of his family and friends, Wofford 
believes “provided motives for Castro, or the Mafia, or the CIA’s CubM brigade, 
or some people in the CIA itself, to have conspired to kill the President.” Yet to 
preserve the good name of John F. Kennedy and the government of the United 
States, these facts had to be kept from the Warren .Commission and from the 
eyes of history.” 

Wofford notes that while Robert’s friends chose to believe that his 
refusal to involve himself in the question of who had murdered his brother was 
because, as Arthur Schlesinger wrote, “investigation would only protract the 
unbearable pain,” his decision not to cooperate in itself must have been the 
source of additional suffering. John Kennedy once said of his brother that, above 
all, Robert could be counted on to give the unvarnished truth. But Wofford 
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wntes, “...in this situation he was putting his brother’s and the country’s 
reputation above the truth.” Whatever Robert’s suspicions were, “Since he dared 
not unravel [them] himself, he could only hope that some of the worst 
possibilities would be disproved by others.” Nevertheless, the worst possibilities 
were never far from his mind. In a particularly revealing and poignant 
paragraph, Wofford writes; 

“Late at night, three years later [1966] in P.J. Clarke’s saloon in 
New York City, he wondered aloud to Schlesinger how long he 
could continue to avoid comment on the Warren Commission 
report, which he believed was a poor job and which he could not 
endorse. But according to Schlesinger’ s Journal, Kennedy said 
he was still ‘unwilling to criticize it and thereby reopen the 
whole tragic business.’ The next year, when the New Orleans 
district attorney, James Garrison, claimed he had discovered a 
conspiracy to kill John Kennedy involving the CIA and various 
underworld characters, Robert asked Frank Mankiewicz whether 
he thought Garrison had anything. When Mankiewicz started to 
tell him, he said ‘Well, I don’t think I want to know.” 

One year later, in 1968, Robert told Mankiewicz that if he won the presidency he 
would initiate a new investigation. 

For the 1992 edition of his book (Pittsburgh Press) Wofford added an 
afterword. Again addressing the assassination, this time from the perspective of 
twelve more years, he notes that long before the widely popular reception of 
Oliver Stone’s film, opinion polls had regularly shown the great majority did not 
accept the Warren Commission’s findings and that the American people “want 
the ftill files on the killings of Martin, Robert and John opened.” In the Senate in 
1992 Wofford voted to open the files on the assassination of President Kennedy. 

Of Martin Luther King and J. Edgar Hoover’s use of the FBI in an 
ongoing attempt to destroy his reputation, Wofford is critical of King’s 
biographer David Garrow for accepting at face value FBI accounts of its tapes 
and wire taps. He writes,”... the only information less reliable and more 
disturbing than that given by the FBI about Martin Luther King is the CIA 
testimony — or its witholding of testimony— about its efforts to kill Castro, 
conspire with the Mafia, and cover up evidence relating to the assassination of 
John Kennedy.” 

True to its long established and sadly predictable practice, the media 
failed to find anything newsworthy or worthy of fiuther inquiry in Senator Hams 
Wofford’s comments. 
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On the rear cover of their book. One Hell of a Gamble , 1997, 
Aleksandr Fursenko is described as one of Russia's leading historians and a 
member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. His co-author, Timothy Naftali, is 
a professor of history at Yale, where he is also a fellow in international security 
studies. Their book is probably the most detailed study to date of the Cuban 
missile crisis. Its distinguishing feature is that it draws heavily on both top secret 
U.S. and Soviet archives, including the files of Nikita Khrushchev, his leadership 
circle, and the KGB. I agree with Arthur Schlesinger's endorsement; 

"Gripping... Supersedes all previous accounts of the most 

terrible moment of the Cold War... it gives the Cuban 

missile crisis new dimensions of drama and danger.*^ 

However, it is only their final chapter, "Dallas and Moscow," which will be 
discussed here, for it contains information of interest regarding the assassination. 

News of Kennedy's death shocked and alarmed Khrushchev, who 
feared that enemies of the detente that he and Kennedy had been trying to 
achieve were now successful. Because of the alleged assassin's past defection to 
the Soviet Union and left-wing background, Khrushchev worried that the 
socialist world would be blamed for the assassination. 

Two days later the murder of Oswald by Jack Ruby in the basement 
of the Dallas Police headquarters heightened Khrushchev's fears about the larger 
meaning of the killing of John F. Kermedy. 

Intelligence reports reaching Khrushchev in the next few weeks from 
sources in Cuba, Mexico, and France seemed to confirm the theory that a right- 
wing conspiracy had killed Kennedy. 

The author's most startling revelations, on p. 344-345 are reproduced 
in full as follows: 

Shortly before his death Kennedy had asked Walton to visit Moscow to 
meet Soviet artists. He wanted Walton to familiarize himself with the course 
of Soviet art and the future plans of the artistic community there. The trip had 
to be delayed because on October 31, 1963, the Soviets had picked up the 
Yale professor Frederick Barghoorn on a trumped-up charge of espionage. 
The Barghoorn case was settled quickly, and Walton had a ticket to leave for 
London and Leningrad on November 22. The shocking news from Dallas de- 
layed his trip a second time. .After the assassination Robert Kennedy urged 
VValton to go. Instead of bringing the greetings of a happy and confident presi- 
dent, Walton traveled east on November 29 in the shadow of the tragedy in 
Dallas.-° 
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In the wake of the assassination, Walton now had a secret mission besides 
his ostensible visit with Soviet artists. Robert and jacqueline Kennedy wanted 
him to meet with Ceorgi Bolshakov, the man who for tsventy months around 
the time of the Cuba missile crisis had served as the Russian’ end of a secret 
link between the VVTiite House and the Kremlin. The Kennedys wanted the 
Russian who they felt best understood John Kennedy to know their personal 
opinions of the changes in the U.S. government since the assassination. Fear- 
ing interference from the Johnson administration, Robert Kennedy instructed 
Walton to meet Bolshakov before he moved into the U.S. embassy. The new 
U.S. ambassador, Foy Kohler, was not considered a Kennedy admirer. Walton, 
Jacqueline Kennedy, and the attorney general had opposed his nomination, 
and they assumed that Kohler knew this.*' 

Bolshakov and Walton met at the Sovietskaya restaurant. “Dallas was the 
ideal location for such a crime,” Walton told the Soviet intelligence officer. 
“Perhaps there was only one assassin, but he did not act alone.” Bolshakov, 
who had himself been deeply moved by assassination, listened intently as 
Walton explained that the Kennedys believed there was a large political con- 
spiracy behind Oswald’s rifle.’’ Despite Oswald’s connections to the commu- 
nist world, the Kennedys believed that the president was felled by domestic 
opponents. 



Walton told Bolshakov that the Kennedy clan considered the 
selection of Johnson a dreadful mistake. "He is a clever timeserver," Walton 
explained, who would be "incapable of realizing Kennedy's unfinished plans." 

Walton also talked about Robert Kennedy's political future. He said 
that Kennedy intended to stay on as attorney general through the end of 1964. 
He would run for the governorship of Massachusetts to build up his political 
capital for an eventual run for the presidency. Walton, and presumably 
Kennedy, wanted Kruschchev to know that only RPK could implement John 
Kennedy's vision, and that the cooling that might occur in U.S. Soviet relations 
because of Johnson would not last forever. 

However, while placing these revelations in the public record, the 
authors themselves conclude on the final page of their text that John Kennedy 
"was killed by a fanatic who hated his Cuban policy." 
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In his article, “The Life of Kennedy’s Death” (Harper’s, October 
1983), Christopher Lasch discusses seriously the assassination of President 
Kennedy. By so doing he became a member of an infinitesimally small group; 
historians who have demonstrated the moral, intellectual, and professional 
responsibility to seriously address this important historical question. 

Lasch begins by observing that after twenty years “the murder of 
John F. Kennedy still haunts the American soul,” and that “the sense that 
Kennedy’s assassination marked a sharp rupture in our history has been 
strengthened over time.” He writes that many liberals, having glorified Kennedy 
in retrospKict as a modem King Arthur, tended to attribute the assassination to a 
“climate of hate”; eagerly accepting the Warren Commission’s version of his 
death as the meaningless act of a fmstrated loner-a miserable nobody who 
sought recognition for his otherwise inconsequential life through an act of 
regicide. 



Clinging to this myth, despite privately admitted doubts as to it 
veracity, enabled them to avoid examining the evidence, which they correctly 
feared would lead to a different conclusion. 

Newsweek said Kermedy’s admirers, fascinated by the “majesty and 
burdens of the Presidency,” attributed the same fascination to Kennedy’s 
“assassin.” Declaring Cswald a “lonely psychopath”. Time compared him to the 
assassins of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, seeking “an hour of mad glory.” 
Ben H. Badikian’s portrait of “the assassin” in the Saturday Evening Post, two 
weeks after the shooting, was typical in tone of the favored media attitude; “In 
what dark, "hidden comer of the mind grew Lee Cswald’ s mysterious compulsion 
to shoot a man he didn’t even know?” 

The mainstream press and the national news media as a whole, having 
already taken for granted that Cswald, acting alone, was the assassin, decided to 
leave active questioning of the official story to those few citizen critics v/hom it 
labeled as cranks and conspiracy-mongers. For their part, they continued to 
concentrate on what they considered the important issue — what the “assassin’s” 
action revealed about the national psyche. 

Lasting throughout the Sixties and into the early Seventies; 
conducted, writes Lasch, in the “sociological and psychiatric mode; this pseudo- 
introspection served the media’s determination to peddle the official version; and 
to avoid such messy questions as the number and direction of shots that killed the 
President, the nature of the wounds, and the circumstances that might have led to 
his murder. 
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Where the media led, historians followed. Regardless of private 
doubts, they chose either to publicly support the Warren Commission s 
conclusions, or to remain silent. 

Of the wide-spread belief in assassination conspiracy long held by 
large majorities of the public, Lasch writes that “liberal intellectuals dismiss the 
conspiratorial view of history as an irrational view held only by naive and 
untutored minds”. But he notes that after the Bay of Pigs and Watergate “...it is 
not necessarily naive to think that high officials often make public policy in 
secret or that they are quite capable of plotting against the public interest.” 
Disputing the notion that only the uneducated believe there was a government- 
centered conspiracy and coverup, Lasch reports Gallup-poll findings which 
showed that “opinion in the case of the Kennedy assassination is basically the 
same up and down the socio-economic scale, with not more than one person in 
seven in any one demographic group holding to the belief that Oswald acted 
alone.” He says that this sharp divergence between the conspiratorial view of the 
assassination held by the majority and the rejection of such views by the 
political/media elites reflects the widening cleavage between those inside and 
outside the politicaLmedia establishment. He writes, tellingly, that in face of the 
overwhelming evidence of conspiracy “...the most remarkable feature of the 
controversy surrounding the assassination is not the abundance of conspiracy 
theories, but the rejection of conspiracy theories by the ‘best and brightest. 

Despite such rejection, Lasch points to the Report in 1975 of Senator 
Frank Church’s select Committee on Intelligence, which found that CIA/Mafia 
efforts to assassinate Castro may have had a direct bearing on the assassination. 
While stating that the President’s knowledge of the plots was unclear, Lasch 
concludes that “John F. Kennedy was killed, in all likelihood, not by. a sick 
society or by some supposed archetypal, resentful common man, but by a 
political conspiracy his own actions may have helped set in motion.” 
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As a citizen and a non-professional interested in U.S. history, it seems 
obvious to me that the fundamental duty of the professional historian is to seek, 
learn, and present the truth about historical events. In so doing, documentary 
evidence is a necessary though not always sufficient resource. In instances 
where such evidence is voluminous, ambiguous, or contradictory, the process of 
selecting and weighing material is critical to the integrity of the work. It is in 
this process that, given a good faith effort, great care must be taken to insure tlliat 
the documentary items relied upon and conclusions drawn therefrom fairly and 
accurately reflect the subject matter; and to the fullest degree possible, the 
project not be skewed by the individual preconceptions or personal agenda of the 
historian. A selection of material that is insufficiently representative of the 
whole, although in itself factual, can nevertheless give a false impression of the 
larger picture. 

Begirming in the early I990's, in the aftermath of Oliver Stones 
"JFK" and the greatly renewed interest in the assassination generated by the film, 
the question of selection manifested itself not only as it applied to the 
assassination, but also to President Kennedy’s intentions and presumed future 
actions in foreign policy matters. I do not believe the question of conspiracy vs. 
non-conspiracy is any longer open to honest debate among knowledgeable 
people. I believe those who continue to produce works attempting to uphold the 
lone-assassin theory are witting participants in the ongoing pervasive campaign 
of media disinformation which began on November 22, 1963. Therefore, it is the 
question of JFK's foreign policy aims for the balance of his anticipated t^vo-term 
presidency that concerns us here, and it is here that there is sufficient conflicting 
evidence in the record so that, depending on selection, honest individuals can 
draw sharply differing conclusions. 

However, I do not believe that all such accounts are honest efforts. 
Indeed I am convinced the selection of source material apparent in some of the 
most widely publicized books has been deliberately managed so as to promote a 
false understanding of Kennedy's goals. These accounts have sou^t to 
demonstrate that there was not, nor would there have been, any sigmficant 
foreign policy differences between President Kermedy and President Johnson; 
and therefore, had the assassination not occurred, U.S. policy during a continuing 
Kennedy administration, most specifically toward Cuba and Viemami, would 
have unfolded much as it did under LBJ. 

It is no coincidence that those who propagate this view, when 
commenting at all on the assassination, tend to profess the belief that the Warren 
Commission— despite numerous "to-be-expected" errors— got it right; or to 
reluctantly acknowledge that perhaps a small and insignificant conspiracy may 
have occurred. 
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If in fact such continuity of policy were the case, the objective 
observer would have to conclude-in the absence of other evidence— that either 
the assassination was indeed the work of a lone nut, or two or more (relatively) 
lone nuts; or even if more substantial and sophisticated in origin, w^ 
nevertheless based on a gross misperception by the conspirators of 
intentions. Therefore, from this perspective, while the assassination of President 
Kennedy was a fact of U.S. history to be duly noted, it was of no historical 
consequence. 

I believe the picture drawn from these accounts is false because they 
studiously avoid all evidence of JFK's growth in office, of his changing and 
maturing views in response to the sobering experiences of his short-lived 
presidency. 

During the 1960 campaign, Kennedy criticized the Eisenhower 
administration for allowing the establishment of a Communist regime ninety 
miles from U.S. shores. However, once in office, the Bay of Pigs failure soon 
showed him that an aggressive military policy towards Cuba, coupled 
reliance on CIA and Pentagon experts against his own misgivings as to the 
prospects for success, could lead to disastrous consequences. Several weeks 
later he told his confidant and Under Secretary of the Navy, Paul Fay, 

"Nobody is going to force me to do anything I don't think is in the 
best interests of this country... just because a fanatical fringe... puts 
so-called national pride above national reason. 

"Do you think I'm going to carry on my conscience the 
responsibility for the wanton maiming and killing of children like 
our children we saw here this evening? Do you think I m going to 
cause a nuclear exchange— for what? Because I was forced into 
doing something that I didn't think was proper and right? Well, if 
you or anybody else thinks I am, he's crazy." 

By the time of the Cuban missile crisis Kennedy no longer 
subordinated his own judgement to that of his military/intelligence experts^ 
Despite their almost unanimous advocacy of more drastic action, he opte 
instead for the naval quarantine which led Khrushchev to accede to U.S. 
demands for removal of Soviet missiles. 

Eight months later in his .\merican University speech of June 
10 1963 Kennedy gave the clearest public indication yet that he had deeply re- 
thought the course of the Cold War and its possible consequences. He stressed 
the necessity of avoiding confrontations, "... which bnng an adversary to a choice 
of either humiliating retreat or a nuclear war." 
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Just four days before his death, while engaging in preliminary back- 
channel contacts with Castro, Kennedy encouraged the Cuban leader to pursue a 
policy of independence toward the Soviet Union, and not to "subvert other 
American republics." He said, in his speech in Mrami on November 18, that 
"...once Cuban sovereignty has been restored we will extend the hand of 
friendship and assistance. . . 

That Castro understood Kermedy's words and recent contacts as 
offering the possibility of normalized future relations is shown by his comments 
to French journalist Jean Daniel. Daniel had met with President Kermedy several 
weeks earlier, and interpreted JFK's remarks to him as an olive branch to Castro. 
Then, in a lengthy meeting with Castro shortly before the assassination. Darnel 
found him deeply interested. Commenting favorably on Kennedy, Castro asked 
Daniel to go over again and again JFK's statement that he had "...approved the 
proclamation which Fidel Castro had made in the Sierra Maestra," and that he 
understood the "economic colonization, humiliation, exploitation" in the old 
regime, and that it was "as though Batista was the incarnation of a number of sins 
on the part of the United States. Now we shall have to pay for those sins." 

Castro commented, "Kennedy... still has the possibility of being, in 
the eyes of history, the greatest President of the United States, the leader who 
may at last understand that there can be coexistence between capitalists and 
socialists...". He then added, "Personally, I consider him responsible for 
everything, but I will say this: he has come to understand many things over the 
past few months." 

As word reached him of Kennedy's death, Daniel reports, that Castro 
was shaken and saddened, and said repeatedly "Es una mala noticia" (This is bad 
news), adding, "Voila', there is the end to your mission of peace." Then Castro 
pressed Daniel for information about Lyndon Johnson; "What authority does he 
exercise of the CIA?" 



if * * 

Those who insist that Lyndon Johnson's massive escalation in 
Vietnam was merely a continuation of JFK's policies which, had he lived, he too 
would have pursued, point to the fact that it was Kennedy who qualitatively 
changed the character of our involvement. Early in his administration he 
directed a rapid build-up in U.S. military personnel, increasing U.S. presence 
from the several hundred advisors which President Eisenhower had authorized, 
to seventeen-thousand. Yet, twelve years earlier, when Kennedy visited Asia in 
1951, He said that he "saw firsthand that in Indochina we had allied ourselves 
with a colonial regime that had no real support from the people." How does one 
account for this apparent turnabout, especially since his major interest had long 
been world affairs? How could he, and the "best and the brightest" he chose. 
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lead us further into the Vietnam nightmare, which under LBJ would escalate into 
the most horrific foreign policy blunder in U.S. history? 

Harris Wofford points to the "fear of being soft, the determination to 
be tough, the resolve never to be a coward," which was a prominent, sometimes 
dominant strain in the sons of Joseph P. Kennedy. The Bay of Pigs had been the 
first major defeat of his life; and although in its bitter aftermath, he vowed that 
never again, when facing an important policy decision, would he defer to his 
military and intelligence experts against his own judgement, he nevertheless 
applied much of their strategy and tactics to Vietnam. 

However, as the months and years passed, Kennedy saw that 
increasing the numbers of U.S. forces and firepower, while multiplying the 
casualties on both sides, did nothing to , diminish the corruption and 
incompetence of the South Vietnamese government; nor did it succeed in 
winning the hearts and minds of the Vietnamese people. Instead, these measures 
contributed to their growing support for the Vietcong. There appeared to be little 
light at the end of the Viemarn tunnel. By the summer of 1963, Kennedy's 
growing frustration and doubts about the course of events became publicly 
apparent. In a September interview with Walter Cronkite, he signaled his 
intentions to de-escalate U.S. participation by saying of the South Vietnamese 
that it was their war, and it was up to them to win it. 

Shortly before his death he told Senator Mike Mansfield that he had 
been right in calling for U.S. withdrawal, "but I can't do it until 1965--after Im 
reelected." 



In mid-November he told Senator Wayne Morse that his criticism of 
the administration's Vietnam policy was right and that he was in the midst of an 
intensive study which substantiates your position." Kennedy directed that one 
thousand troops be withdrawn as a first step toward full disengagement. 

Following the assassination and throughout the 1964 presidential 
campaign, Lyndon Johnson did not indicate publicly that he intended to increase 
the intensity of warfare in Vietnam. On the contrary, he shrewdly and 
deceitfully led millions of Americans to believe he was the peace candidate, and 
that it was the election of Barry Goldwater that would bring with it an expanded 
and more aggressive Vietnam policy — even the risk of nuclear war. To all those 
who were fooled by Johnson's campaign rhetoric, the massive escalation he 
ordered immediately following his landslide election and inauguration, was a 
shocking and infuriating betrayal. 

To those who profess to see no sigmficant difference between 
Kennedy's and Johnson's Vietnam policies, documents released by the 
Assassination Records Review Board (ARRB) late in 1997 provide what, by any 
reasonable standard, should be a decisive corrective. These papers establish for 
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anyone not impervious to documentary evidence that President Kennedy 
intended to de-escalate U.S. involvement and withdraw. In its December 22 
statement to the press which aimounced the release of the documents, the ARRB 
said it understood its mandate to be "...to make the record surroimding the 
assassination of President Kennedy as complete as possible," and that it had been 
"aggressive in its pursuit of records of U.S. foreign policy that put the 
assassination into its historical context." These papers clearly contribute to tlmt 
goal. In an article reporting their release, the New York Times headlined its 
story "Kennedy had a plan for early exit in Vietnam." The Philadelphia Inquirer 
said, "Papers support the theory that Kennedy had plans for a Vietnam pullout." 
The documents reveal that at all upper levels of the Pentagon it was common 
knowledge that Kennedy's withdrawiil program was to begin in December, 1963, 
with the initial pullout of one-thousand men, and with complete withdrawal in 
1965. The New York Times also noted the change that took place almost 
immediately after the assassination. In National Security Action Mernorandum 
(NS AM) 273 issued on November 26^, Lyndon Johnson ordered "intensive 
operations against North Viemarn," both overt and covert, covering "the full 
spectrum of sabotage, psychological and raiding activity." (For additional 
discussion of these documents see John Newman's "JFK and Vietnam"; articles 
by Jim Di Eugenio in "PROBE", March/April, 1998 and March/Apnl 2000; and 
"Oliver Stone's USA," 2000, p.26 1-263.) 

* * * 

Of course, it must be granted as a possibility that despite the evidence 
of JFK's intentions and directives, had he liv^ future developments mi^t have 
caused him to reconsider his plans. Nevertheless, those who deliberately 
continue to ignore and to obfuscate this evidence in order to parrot the no 
difference" line, clearly are pursuing an agenda that does not include histoncal 

truth. 

That they will fail in their efforts, at least with perceptive and 
independent-minded citizens, cannot be credited to professional historians. 




historians ^ note 



In yet another display of studied inattention, presidential historians 
have almost completely failed to take note of the remarkable warning addressed 
to a deeply traumatized nation by former President Harry Truman. This was in 
the form of an article he wrote soon after the assassination, which was published 
in the Washington Post on December 22, 1963. In it he accused the CIA, which 
was established in 1947 at his own direction, of exceeding its intelligence- 
gathering mandate. He warned that "It has become an operational and at times 
policy-making arm of the Government", and that "There is something about the 
way the CIA has been functioning that is casting a shadow over our historic 
position and I feel that we need to correct it."' 

Truman's explicit warning— that unauthorized actions by the CIA were 
endangering our democratic institutions— is obviously, by itself, a statement of 
great historical importance. But its timing, following so soon after November 
22, implicitly raised an even more explosive question; was Harry Truman 
signaling his suspicion of CIA involvement in the assassination? 1 believe it is 
this clearly reasonable inference which has caused historians— no less than major- 
media pundits— to avoid acknowledging Truman's warning; for to do so might 
force them to confront in a serious way the meaning of the national tragedy of 
November 22, 1963. 




